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T’S just like untying a knot when 

you soothe away the ache from 
a muscle kinked with pain—with 
Absorbine Jr. 

When you rub on this wonderful 
liniment the misery vanishes like 
snow before a warm Spring sun. 
Massaged into all the sore spots, it 
spreads a wonderful soothing balm. 
A grand warm feeling—a pleasant 
glow penetrates to the deepest seat 
of soreness. As the warmth steals 
in—the pain steals OUT! 

Muscle pains simply can’t linger 
long when Absorbine Jr. gets to 
work. 

That’s why for 40 years Absorbine 
Jr. has been such a standby of 
coaches, athletes and trainers. If you 
haven’t a bottle on your bathroom 
shelf—you should have. There’s 
nothing that can take its place for 
bruises, strains, sprains or any 
muscle ailment. Price, $1.25. For 
free sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 
372 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass. In Canada: Lyman Building, 


Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, aches, bruises, 
cuts, sprains, abrasions, sleeplessness, 
“ATHLETE'S FOOT” 
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ASTER, faster, the years speed by 
—yet your work drags along, and 
your goal seems still so far distant 

that despair grips your heart. 

You ask yourself—“Will I ever get 
there? Or will I get there too late?” And 
you see yourself finally winning success 
and financial independence, an old man 
trying to enjoy the rewards which only 
the younger man can fully appreciate. 

You know what the next ten years are 
likely to be—barren years—drudgery 
years, wrongly called experience years! 
Instead of sacrificing your best years, 
why not face the facts courageously? 

Business demands—and pays — 
trained men. But business leaves it up 
to you whether you prepare yourself 
through long routine, or short cut with 
specialized training. 

You can actually “trade” a year’s spare- 
time study for ten years of routine ex- 
perience—get at home in your leisure 
time the experience-knowledge that most 
men spend years of labor to get—the 
trained ability that business wants and 
pays for handsomely. This is no idle 
statement, but a fact—established by 
over 50,000 records in our files. Let us 
consider a few of these— 


In 1924 a Bookkeeper— 
In 1927, Vice-President 


Mr. A of Indiana was marking time 
in a bookkeeper’s job back in 1924— 
after a fine war service and various at- 
tempts to find himself in farming, in 
managing a truck line, and in other 
jobs. With his enrollment in LaSalle 
came the change upward. 

First he became office manager of a 
cannery firm, then entered the auto- 
mobile field, and in 1927 became vice- 





LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1067-R CHICAGO 
Please tell me how I can utilize my leisure time to speed up my successin the business field I have checked — and send along 


your free booklet ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’’ 
OBusi M . 





CO Law: LL.B. Degree 


WILL YOU TRADE 


> ] s s 
one year s leisure time 


for 


success ten years earlier? 


president of one of the large automobile 
sales agencies of the Middle West. He 
says, “Spare time invested in study with 
LaSalle pays compound interest.” 

Will your next five years find you mov- 
ing up as Mr. A did—or will you sac- 
rifice them on the altar of “‘Experience’’? 





In 1918 a Rate Clerk— 
In 1923, Head of Own Traffic Bureau 


After a few years in a little Indiana 
school, Mr. P. learned telegraphy 
and went on from that through a num- 
ber of railroad jobs. In 1918, and already 
over 40, he had progressed only as far as 
a rate clerk’s job in an automobile plant. 
Then he learned about LaSalle training 
in Trafic Management and his real 
success began. In five years he estab- 
lished his own Traffic Bureau and has 
made an outstanding success of it. To- 
day he is a registered Practitioner before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and a charter member of the Association 
of I. C. C. Practitioners. And he writes, 
“LaSalle training pays.” 

Are you thinking about—hoping for— 
a business of your own? LaSalle training 
can prepare you for it faster than you can 
prepare in any other way. 





Experience Got Him Nowhere— 
Training Solved His Problem 


If day by day experience were enough 
for success, Mr. B of Texas should 
have been a world beater. For after high 
school and part of a university course, he 
had been in the Navy, in a bank, in a 
department store, and in a wholesale 
grocery—and in each had made a good 
record. But when he substituted spe- 
cialized training in Accountancy and 
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OC. P. A. Coaching (0 Modern Foremanship 0 Effective Speaking 


0 Modern Salesmanship 
O Paper Salesman’s Training 
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0 Railway Accounting 
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0 Traffic Management 
0 Credit and Collection Correspondence 


0 Banking and Finance 
0 Commercial Spanish 
0 Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial 






Law, he moved up fast. Today, he is a 
member of the Bar and is serving as 
counsel for a number of Texas corpora- 
tions. In telling of it, he adds, “I know 
that without the help of LaSalle, I would 
not have made it to my present point.” 

Have you ambitions outside your pres 
ent field of work? Why not prepare your- 
self now—in time that you would otherwise 
probably waste—so you can enter your 
chosen field without needing the “experi- 
ence”’ years. 


Where Will 1936 Find YOU? 


Five, ten years from now—will you be 
holding a responsible position or willyou 
still be gathering “experience” ? Your am- 
bitions and ability—will they be earning 
their full worth, or will they be dissipated 
—and finally lost—in the endless routine 
work mistakenly called experience? 

The choice is yours. The decision rests 
in your hands—this very instant. What 
are you going to do about it? 

Take the old-traveled road of ex- 
perience, if you wish. It has led you a 
merry goose chase so far, but it may turn 
out all right. We hope it will— 

—but we know—through the records 
of some 730,000 men—that long before 
you reach the end of the long road of 
experience, some other man will take 
the “short cut” of specialized training 
and beat you to your goal! 

Before you make a decision we want 
you to read “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” that famous LaSalle booklet which 
has saved its readers actually millions of 
useless years. This valuable booklet will 
be sent you FREE, and under no obli- 
gation except that you read it. 

Fill out, mail the coupon now, and 
future years will not mock your progress. 
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The 
‘Keystone 


To 
SUCCESS 
Executive 


ACCOUNTANCY 
Training 


When one realizes that accountancy is the very 
backbone of business, having to do with every 
phase and transaction of business, it is easy to 
understand why the accountant is highly re- 
garded and well paid. His practical knowledge 
of the many factors which control commercial 
activities gives him a key position in the 
modern business world. Thousand’s of Amer- 
ica’s leading executives owe their fine positions 
to their training in Accountancy. 


Train Yourself To Forge Forward 


With new Federal laws and new business 
methods prevailing, accountancy trained men 
will constantly be in greater demand than ever 
before. Under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act accounting is the ‘‘vital basis for price 
making, for selling policy, for business control.”’ 
The Federal Securities Act, with its wide spread 
and searching requirements, will add greater 
opportunity for the trained accountant. To 
qualify for one of these worth while positions 
you must provide yourself with training un- 
questionable in its thoroughness. Such training 
is available to you through Walton School of 
Commerce courses. 


WALTON’S 


Outstanding Record 


More than 1200 of America’s Certified Public 
Accountants are Walton Trained. Walton stu- 
dents have won 22 honor medals in Illinois 
C. P. A. examinations. For nine successive years 
Walton men were awarded high honors in 
American Institute examinations. Over 200 lead- 
ing colleges and universities use Walton texts and 
methods in their Commerce schools. All of which 
is ample proof of the efficacy of Walton training. 


You Can Learn At Home 
Prove It This Simple Way 


You can master this profitable, career building profession 
of Accountacy right at home during your spare time. 
The three FREE lessons which we will send you will 
ee how easily you can do it. The thoroughness of 

alton ‘‘Home Instruction’’ is demonstrated by the fact 
that more than 80 per cent of all Walton C. P. As. re- 
ceived their training that way. Our book, ‘‘The Walton 
Way to a Better Day’’ has told thousands of others how 
to win Success; it will tell you how you can qualify for 
a fine junior or senior executive position under the ‘New 
Deal.*’ Your copy of this FREE book, together with the 
Three FREE Lessons areready for you. Sendfor them now. 


WALTON SCH@L 
COMMERCE 


1300-10 McCormick Building 
332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
1300-10 McCormick Bidg. 
332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Please send me, without obligation of any kind, the 
Three FREE Accountancy Lessons, also my copy of 
The Walton Way to a Better Day.”’ 
Name 
Address 


City State 
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Current Reading 


Outline of the Future 


The Shape of Things to Come, 
by H. G. Wells. Macmillan, 431 
pp. $2.50. 


Mo THAN a half million copies of 
H. G. Wells’ “Outline of History” 
were sold early in the last decade. In 
his new book Mr. Wells continues the 
uneven tenor of our ways up to the year 
2106. Through the eyes of an omniscient 
historian of that advanced day, engaged 
in writing a history of the World State, 
he takes a backward glance at our mud- 
dling times, picking up the feeble begin- 
nings of world unity in men’s minds, be- 
littling or patting the heads of famous 
leaders in the patronizing manner typ- 
ical of text book writers. It is vivid, 
imaginative writing, a fascinating, plaus- 
ible cinema of the gradual self-destruc- 
tion of what we call our civilization. 
Roosevelt II failed to stem the Hoover 
depression. Militarism pushes on into 
another European holocaust, this time 
shared by the people at home, a war of 
airplanes and poison gases. Unforget- 
table is the tragic picture of Japan’s 
crushed retreat from China, her ruined 
and unpursuing foe. Then pestilence 
decimates an undernourished world 
population by half. Eventually, in self- 
defense, the technocrats, rather than the 
proletariat as in Russia, take over the 
government. The reader arrives in the 
Utopian World State of 2106, breathless 
and bemused at the ingenuity of the 
author, and more than a little worried. 
Mr. Wells is nothing if not logical. If 
he be right—the depression is not over 
—not even for our grandchildren. 


As Others See Us 


Government of the People, by 
Dennis W. Brogan. Harper, 
415 pp. $4. 


poe BOOK, written shortly before the 
New Deal came popping out of Con- 
gress at the behest of the President, may 
not be “the most illuminating treatise on 
American government since the late 
Lord Bryce’s famous volumes of fifty 
years ago”, as Harold Laski believes. It 
may—or may not—err in saying that our 
government, whatever its merits, is 
“obviously ill-adapted to the necessities 
of contemporary life”. But it is a book 
which, if democracy functioned at it 
ought, no citizen would leave unread. 

And should some citizen, even so, be 
tempted to read it, he will find no dry 
tome. Mr. Brogan, a teacher in the 
London School of: Economics, knows his 
way about the United States. He has 
the power to take the American political 
system apart, and see what is inside. 
And he writes clearly, with good temper, 
and not without humor. 

If the book’s chief value is the au- 
thor’s penetration into contemporary 


political reality, it has another interest 
for Americans. In it they can see them- 
selves as others see them. Most of us, 
for example, accept the principle of 
judicial review of legislation as one of 
the laws of the universe. If so, Mr, 
Brogan’s chapter on the subject will 
come as a revelation. At times, of 
course, his estimates might be ques- 
tioned, as when he holds the Constitu- 
tion a conservative document, whereas 
the conservatives in its day found it 
dangerously radical. Still, the reader 
will go far before he finds so accurate a 
picture of the wheels that make the 
United States Government go round. 


Hitler's Germany 


Germany Enters the Third Reich, 
by Calvin Hoover. Macmillan, 
243 pp. $2.50. 


ROFESSOR Calvin B. Hoover, author of 

“The Economic Life of Soviet Rus- 
sia”, is a profound student of Hitler and 
Hitlerism. He believes that the Nazi 
movement has come to stay, and that it 
has elements of solid worth. He has 
returned from a year in Germany, 
where he witnessed the downfall of the 
Republic and the advent of Schoene 
Adolf to Reichspower. The Nazis re- 
semble far more the Russian Bolshe- 
vists than the Italian Fascists, in the 
opinion of the writer. “The National 
Socialists are not Communists, but they 
are certainly Bolsheviks”. The middle 
class, of course, is the backbone of the 
movement, disillusioned by the _infla- 
tion, and hating “profiteering” Jews. 
Professor Hoover is unique, in that he 
offers an interpretation not in all re- 
spects unfavorable to Hitler. In this he 
is in agreement with Roger Shaw, 
writing in our September magazine. 


Studying the Market 


The Point and Figure Method 
of Anticipating Stock Price Move- 
ments, by Victor de Villiers. Stock 
Market Publications, 64 pp. ill. 
with charts. $2.50. 


M*s HAS NOT lost his investing or 
speculating instincts. Some people 
thought so as the trend of stock-market 
prices moved ever downward through 
long years; but the reversal that came 
with April of this year showed that the 
financial pages hold the same old lure, 
and that the prospect of selling some- 
thing for more than you paid for it still 
is fascinating. Now, however, the in- 
vestor is on guard. He will not repeat 
the old errors. Mr. Villiers has prepared 
a guide for the investor who would like 
to know in advance how the market as a 
whole will act. His book does not aim 
to help you to estimate the investment 
merits of a given stock. He suggests 
that you study the daily price fluctua- 
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tions of ten leading stocks, making your 
own charts by a method he carefully 
sets forth. It will take you from thirty 
minutes to an hour daily to record the 
essential facts; but the author promises 
that your investing and trading will be 
more successful. 


Playboy to Monarch 


King Edward VII, by E. F. Benson. 
Longmans, Green, 286 pp. $3.00. 
LBERT EpwArD, Prince of Wales, the 
A bad boy of late Victorian England 
for sixty of his sixty-nine years, be- 
came overnight, upon his mother’s death 
in 1901, a solid and useful monarch. He 
had always been a patient opener of 
bridges and layer of cornerstones; he 
had made goodwill tours abroad with 
spectacular success. And reading Mr. 
Benson’s respectful but human biog- 
raphy, one begins to believe that it was 
an accident of his period that made him, 
because he was the head of society, the 
leader of the revolt against the splendid 
but dull. The reaction was in the air; 
it was bound to come. So people be- 
came acceptable if they were amusing; 
horse-racing was again the sport of 
kings; ordering admirable little dinners 
in Paris sufficed, lacking a Kingdom to 
keep in order. Mr. Benson admits re- 
gretfully that Queen Victoria allowed 
her son irkingly little responsibility. 
Once the responsibility was his, we are 
shown that he rose to it with dignity 
and sufficient wisdom. 


Colossus 


Cecil Rhodes, by Sarah Gertrude 
Millin. Harpers, 425 pp. $3.75. 


yen OF BIOGRAPHY will delight in this 
new study of South Africa’s greatest 
figure. The author is steeped in Rhodes- 
lore, as only one who is fascinated by 
her subject and who knows the country 
and the people once dominated by 
Rhodes, can be. 

Rhodes began life in an English par- 
sonage. A subject of lung trouble at 
seventeen he was sent to Natal where 
he won a fortune on the Kimberley dia- 
mond fields before he was twenty. De- 
spite ill-health he matriculated at Ox- 
ford, became a member of Parliament, 
and wrote the first of a succession of six 
wills in which he devoted his wealth 
(yet to be accumulated) to the expan- 
sion of the British Empire, all before he 
was twenty-eight. His will expresses 
Rhodes’ plan of living. With all mod- 
esty, says Mrs. Millin, he could not 
help admitting that the English-speak- 
ing peoples are the finest expression of 
God’s work in man. Therefore the more 
territory England inhabits, the better 
for the world. To this end he proceeded 
to pile up a vast fortune, play politics, 
reshape the map of Africa to the glory 
of England—and of Rhodes. The events 
which crowded his fifty-one years con- 
tain all the elements of dramatic 
tragedy. Mrs. Millin’s book will do 
much to enlighten those who know 
Rhodes only as the founder of scholar- 
ships, part of his plan to Anglicize the 
world. 
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Equips You to Handle Successfully 
All Types of Financial Situations 


In considering the effect of new laws, new standards, inno- 
vations in practice—the whole host of matters you may never 
have had to take into account before, you have in this Hand- 
. You can deal 
promptly with new or unusual situations; look ahead to 


book just the reliable guidance you want 


consequences; know: what to avoid. On scores of vital 
points, you get help you will not find anywhere else. 


Makes Accessible Best Experience to Date 
In using this great Handbook, you add to your 
personal equipment for handling financial ques- 
tions, methods, ideas, and suggestions from hun- 
dreds of priceless first-hand sources—opinions of 
leading authorities; financial reports; court cases 
and law reviews; business, accounting, and bank- 
ing journals. Illustrations without number give 
you the direct benefit of recent experience in com- 
panies of all sizes. 
Compressed into this one sturdy volume of 1675 
pages is material equal to 10 big books. Every- 
thing plain, easy to use; 60-page index. 


Gent for 5 Days’ Examination 


If you are a treasurer, controller, or other 
responsible officer of a business; if you are an ac- 
countant, lawyer, or banker giving financial coun- 
sel—the new Financial Handbook is an investment 
that will repay you hundredfold. 

Send for a copy. You risk nothing; the book 
will be shipped on approval. If it does not con- 
vince you that it offers help you do not want to 
risk being without, send it back. 


Mail the order form at the right — now 





To manage for profit, to protect against 
loss, you need, right now, the 


New Financial 
Handbook 


GREATEST concentration of information on 
everything relating to practical financial man- 
: In one place, you 
have the things you continually need to know about 
managing everyday finances of a small or large business, 
handling transactions arising out of the issue of stocks and 
bonds, using bank and credit facilities. analyzing and mak- 


FINANCIAL 
HANDBOOK 





Edited by 
ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY 
Counsellor-at-Law, Certified Public Accountant 


Assisted by an Editorial Board 
of 48 Able Specialists 


29 Sections Cover: 

Corporate Organization and Procedure; 
Financial Statements and Reports; Work- 
ing Capital Management; Control of Cash; 
Control of Inventories; Credits and Collec- 
tions; Negotiable Instruments. 

Fixed Capital Expenditures; Bonded In- 
debtedness; Stock Capitalization; Surplus, 
Reserves, Dividends; Budgets; Consolida- 
tions, Mergers; Reorganizing 
Solvent Concerns; Compositions, 





























Receiverships, Bankruptcy ; 
Commercial Bank Relations; 
Investments; Insurance; 
Foreign Exchange; etc. 


1675 pages; flexible binding 
Price $7.50 

™=Mail This Form™ @ 722m 

THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY! 

15East 26thSt., New York, N.Y. M654 I 


Send me postpaid a copy of the new Second y 
Edition of the Financial Handbook. Within 
five days after its receipt, I will send $7.50 t 
in full payment or return the book to you. I 
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we have.”—N. Y. World- 


Telegram 
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By CALVIN BRYCE HOOVER 
“At last! A thorough- 
going study of Hitler’s 
Germany.”—N. Y. Times 
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Law Books 


Do you dream of practicing law before the bar? Or do 
you seek legal training because it fits you for the richest 
prizes in the business world? In either case send for a 
set of “American Law and Practice’’ an ow you 
f may read your way, quickly, at home, in your spare 
time, to the fulfillment of your ambitions. Thousands of men have shown 
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you the /aw way to power and financial success—you have but to follow 
their example. Take advantage of this amazing free examination offer 
to look over the great new edition prepared 

12 LARGE and revised _by America’s keenest legal au- 
thorities. Don't send a penny; just mail 

VOLUMES the coupon. The complete library will he 
shipped to you at once. You make a deposit 


Compiled by over 50 on arrival of only $3, which will be returned 
brilliant professors and to you if you are not more than satisfied. 
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An “Anecdote” Was 
an Unpublished Tale 















there were two kinds of stories 
ey those given out publicly and 
eat those known only privately. 
mi, The latter kind was called 
anekdotos literally meaning 
“not published.’’ The word 
was formed by combining a, 
an, “‘not’’, and ekdotos, 
“given out.’ From this 
source comes our English 
anecdote which originally 
i retained the Greek mean- 
ing ‘‘unpublished narra- 
tive.’ But tales of inter- 
esting things or people are so 
much cae after that now they are frequently given out 
for publication and the word anecdote has lost its original 
meaning. 


There are thousands of such stories about the origins of 
English words in 
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increase your ability 
to handle accounting questions 


with this 1873+ -page handbook of modern practice. 
Gives information you need to handle any situation, 
everyday or emergency, from yo bookkeeping to 
higher accounting. Principles, working pr ure, 
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me for desk or brief case — the 
ROCOUNTANTS" HANDBOOK. 

Widely used by executives, credit banker 
over 110,000 viraacd bought. Nothing - like it " 
any price. Edito: Board of over 70 exper 
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ite today for 32-page ‘sample section, with full 
dente including low cost, of this great Handbook 
No charge—no obligation; no salesman will 
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leathernecks, a dangerous career salted 
with uproarious anecdote, is given us in 
“Old Gimlet Eye”, the adventures of 
Gen. Smedley - D. Butler, 
Lowell Thomas. The. thrilling experi- 
ences of our most famous Marine, rang- 
ing through the Spanish-American War, 
the Boxer trouble, the march on Peking, 
Central American revolutions, the Vera 
Cruz affair, Haiti, France, and Philadel- 
phia, have a robust humor rarely en- 
countered in fighting tales. His amaz- 
ing autobiography is told with the But- 
ler candor that has so often got him into 
the headlines and hot water. We are 
inclined to believe his closing asser- 
tion: “There’s plenty of fight in me 
yet.” (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.75.) 


@ e¢ Is Socratism really opposed to 
the principles of Americanism? Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s experiments in govern- 
ment are habituating the American mind 
to think socialistically. But his program 
has not abandoned the fundamentals of 
capitalism. That, inevitably, there will 
be a demand for the real thing is the 
contention of Leon Samson in “Toward 
a United Front” (Farrar & Rinehart, 
$2.50), a philosophy for American work- 
ers. No one interested in politicial 
trends should neglect this thought- 
stimulating and prophetic book. 


@ @ One or Webster’s inimitable car- 
toons on “They Don’t Speak Our Lan- 
guage” might well have illustrated Irv- 
ing Brant’s new book “Dollars and 
Sense”. Rarely do lawyers, financial 
wizards, or experts in any field, speak a 
language understood by laymen. Keen- 
ly aware of this quaint practice, Pro- 
fessor Brant determined by the question 
and answer method to reduce finance to 
its simplest fundamentals. The result 
is a book admirably suited to the needs 
of the man who seldom bothers to read 
anything but headlines. It makes con- 
versationally comprehensible the com- 
plex problems of Inflation, War Debts, 
Hoarding, The Gold Basis of Currency, 
The Tariff War, Balance of Trade, Debts, 
Free Silver, etc., etc. (John Day, $1.50.) 


@ ¢@ ALL OTHER reforms wait on money 
reform. Money has an inherent func- 
tion, ignorance or neglect of which false- 
ly colors other economic truths and is 
responsible for the world’s economic 
chaos, asserts a Scotsman, William 
Brown, who builds up a good case for 
his own utopian plan for rationalized 
economic salvation. Looking back over 
the upheavals since March 4, it may 
appear that ‘goldless money, state held 
wealth, and leisure for cultural develop- 
ment of the masses, are not as far off as 
they seemed. Mr. Brown’s book is titled 
“The Inherent Function of Money”, 
(McAllister Publishing Co., Chicago, $1.) 


@ ¢@ FRoM THE assassination at Sera- 
jevo to Japan’s invasion of Jehol in 1932, 
Professor Walter C. Langsam covers the 
dramatic events and crises of the war 
and post-war period in “The World 
Since 1914”. Concluding his book he 
writes: “The economic experts are virtu- 
ally agreed on the need for an abolition 
of all heritages of the war. The poli- 
ticians must be made to come to the 
same realization ...else the whole struc- 
ture of western civilization may crumble.” 
(Macmillan; $4.) 
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Dairy, as upon a magic loom, the world is bound 
together by telephone. There, in a tapestry of 
words, is woven the story of many lives and the 
pattern of countless activities. 

In and out of the switchboard move the cords 
that intertwine the voices of communities and con- 
tinents. Swiftly, skilfully, the operator picks up 
the thread of speech and guides it across the miles. 
Constantly at her finger-tips are your contacts with 
people near and far. 

She moves a hand and your voice is carried over 


high mountains and desert sands, to moving ships, 


or to lands across the seas. London, Paris, 
Berlin—Madrid, Rome, Bucharest—Cape- 
town, Manila, Sydney—Lima, Rio Janeiro 
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and Buenos Aires —these and many other cities 
overseas are brought close to you by telephone. 

Every day go messages vital to the interests of 
nations, the course of international business, and 
the affairs of individuals. Fifty operators, speak- 
ing a dozen languages in all, work in relays at the 
overseas switchboard in New York. 

Great progress has been made in the past few 
years in extending the scope of this service, in 
speeding connections and in giving clear trans- 
mission. Today, more than 90% of the world’s 
telephones are within reach of your Bell telephone. 
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AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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No. 4 (WE DO OUR PART 
By ALBERT SHAW 
Elect; Ir 1s FORTUNATE that we are not President whether in war or in peace has ever been so 
prnrtiaias holding many political elections strongly supported by public opinion, regardless of 
This Year this year. In the even years we _ party, as Franklin Roosevelt has been thus far. 
and Next elect members of the House of As we have more than once remarked in these pages, 


Representatives and one-third of 
the members of the Senate. The states have found it con- 
venient to elect their governors and legislatures at the 
same time, so that very few important contests occur 
in the intervening seasons. Virginia and New Jersey are 
the only states that elect governors this year. Governor 
A. Harry Moore of New Jersey ends his three-year term 
next January, and Governor John G. Pollard of Virginia 
completes his service of four years with the beginning 
of 1934, Last year we elected the President, the mem- 
bers of the 73rd House of Representatives, more than 
thirty Senators, and in the great majority of states we 
chose governors and legislatures. At the present time 
we have thirty-eight Democratic governors, eight Re- 
publican, one Independent (Oregon) and one Farmer- 
Labor (Minnesota). In the Senate we have 59 Demo- 
crats, one Farmer-Labor, and 36 Republicans (includ- 
ing the Western insurgents or Progressives, like Norris, 
who supported Roosevelt rather than Hoover and who 
are not properly listed as Republicans). 

The Democratic victory last year was so decisive 
that it gives the country the advantage of forgetting 
partisanship at least for a period. When the votes for 
Congressmen were counted last fall it was found that 
the new House would consist of 313 Democrats, 117 
Republicans and 5 Farmer-Labor. This is the Congress 
that met at Washington in the first week of’ Franklin 
Roosevelt’s term of office last March and that gave 
adherence, regardless of party lines, to the recovery 
program of the Administration. One year.hence we shall 
be in the thick of another campaign for filling 435 seats 
in the lower House of Congress, and at least 32 seats in 
the Senate. Also about three-fourths of the states will 
be electing governors and other state officials. 

The country has no reason to look forward eagerly 
to the opportunity that will come next fall for the ex- 
aggerated attacks and counter-attacks that often make 
our party elections more disturbing than instructive. 
Mr. Roosevelt entered upon his term of office at a mo- 
ment when national leadership devolved upon the Presi- 
dent as at no previous time in our history, unless in 
the emergency that confronted Abraham Lincoln. No 
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leadership must fail unless it secures willing support. 
Mr. Roosevelt has inspired confidence, and the country 
has found that it can take him at his word. But if Mr. 
Roosevelt is looked upon with admiration as he makes 
bold plans and sets them in motion, the world is look- 
ing with even greater admiration upon the spectacle of 
the vast American public acting with almost unanimous 
accord to make the President’s programs a success. At 
the outset, the general closing of banks made it neces- 
sary that the President should exercise dictatorial 
power. The crisis called for strong action regardless of 
public opinion. But in point of fact the rapid move- 
ments by which banks were reopened were made easily 
possible because of the responsive intelligence to which 
Mr: Roosevelt was able to make convincing appeals. In 
his further policies the President found that his strength 
lay in the confidence of a well-instructed public. It is 
the voluntary cooperation of tens of millions of citizens 
that makes Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership effective, as he 
ventures upon unusual experiments. 


teed THOSE wHO ExPRESS fear on be- 
The Constitution half of the landmarks and safe- 
Stands Quite guards of the Constitution do not 
Unshaken seem to us to look at current af- 
fairs in a practical way. It was 
inevitable that the states should prefer to lean a little 
more heavily upon the Federal arm, as the nation be- 
came more homogeneous with maturity and improved 
means of:intercourse. But we are far from the point of 
converting the states into mere departments or prov- 
inces. The only wonder is that we are so reluctant to 
transfer jurisdiction over certain matters from the states 
to the nation. It is true that we adopted a strange in- 
novation when we put prohibition into the Federal Con- 
stitution. But at this very time we are reversing our- 
selves on that point. 

Within a few weeks the Repeal amendment will have 
been adopted. The states will resume their control over 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages. We 
might have repealed Federal prohibition while at the 
same time conferring regulative authority upon the 
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central government. This course was advocated by a 
great many thoughtful students of the subject, and we 
upheld that position in this periodical to the extent of 
our powers of reasoning and explanation. That Federal 
jurisdiction should be retained, along with prohibition 
repeal, was the unanimous view of the eminent judges 
and other high authorities constituting the Wickersham 
Committee. But neither party in its national platform 
last year was willing to take that ground. And so wé 
are now going back to forty-eight different systems of 
liquor control, having carelessly thrown away the op- 
portunity to deal with the subject on the national plane 
at some future time—unless, indeed, we should venture 
to amend the Constitution once more. 

Another illustration of our tendency to let the sov- 
ereign states go their own way was shown by Congress 
when it adopted the convention method of acting upon 
Repeal, but did not set a date for the conventions, and 
did not provide, as it should have done, for the expense 
to which the states were subjected by being limited to 
the convention method of ratification. 

It is true that the Federal government can exert a 
good deal of influence over the nature and extent of 
the future development of the liquor business through 
its power of taxation. But in practice its ability to raise 
revenue from the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages will be vitally affected by the varying laws 
and policies of the forty-eight states. An exclusive na- 
tional system of licenses and taxation might, under all 
the circumstances, have been desirable. At least the 
power to deal on nation-wide lines with the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicants could well have been re- 
tained, even if not to be exercised at the present time. 

Those foreign commentators who imagine that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has set up a dictatorship, more or less 
upon European models, should judge him by the record 
of things done and things left undone. At no later mo- 
ment has he seemed so absolute—so superior to ordinary 
laws and methods—as in declaring the bank moratorium, 
and in deciding how and when to allow this bank or 
that bank to open its doors for business. Yet he took 
the least possible advantage of the power that was in 
his hands to federalize and consolidate the American 
banking system. He accepted the fundamental situa- 
tion, with its inherent faults. He left intact, alongside 
of our system of national banks, the forty-eight indepen- 
dent systems of state banks. If our states were indeed 
sinking to the position of mere provinces or administra- 
tive districts, they would certainly not be allowed to 
menace the safety of millions of bank depositors by 
setting up and maintaining thousands of crossroad 
banks with no means of reinforcement or support in 
times of distress. 


ABOUT TEN THOUSAND of these 

State Bank state banks had failed completely, 
Systems Resist with disastrous consequences that 
Federalization intensified the hardships of the 
depression from one end of the 

country to the other. Seven months ago those that had 
not already closed their doors became the victims of 
the depositors’ panic, and with one accord they ceased 
to function and served their communities as badly as 
medical practitioners who abandon their posts and flee 
in some epidemic of infectious disease. In this crowning 
emergency, affording the most complete example— 
whether in our own history or in that of any other 
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country—of ill-devised banking laws and arrangements, 
the President and his financial administrators assumed 
control. Congress consented to this exercise of 
arbitrary power, and the state authorities were not in 
a position to object. 

President Roosevelt might readily have declared that 
the Federal government would extend its support only 
to National banks, or to such approved State banks as 
would take steps at once to become members of the 
national system, besides holding membership in the 
Federal Reserve Banks of their respective districts. He 
could have informed the country that forty-eight sets of 
state banking laws, under which thousands of greater 
and smaller banks had been running independently, 
‘could not be expected to secure recognition at Wash- 
ington. With the power that he was exercising through 
the Treasury department, President Roosevelt might 
within a few weeks have built up the national banking 
system so rapidly that the local state banks would have 
become relatively discredited. 

Looking back upon that opportunity to create a good 
banking system out of hand, President Roosevelt might 
now wish that he had used his dictatorial powers more 
boldly. But at least he can claim that he did nothing 
at that time to override the Constitution, as regards 
the balance between Federal and State government and 
laws. So little did he discriminate against state banks 
that there arose a tendency in certain states for national 
banks to slump down and take out state charters. 

When the national banking system was launched un- 
der Secretary Chase in Lincoln’s administration, Con- 
gress wiped out the “wildcat” paper currencies of the 
state banks by the simple method of levying a 10 per 
cent tax. The recent extra session passed the Glass- 
Steagall Bank Act. This law authorizes branch bank- 
ing within state limits—a timid and experimental step 
in the right direction. But it does not permit national 
banks to engage in branch banking in states that do not 
permit their own banks thus to strengthen themselves 
by converting small local banks into branches of central 
institutions. This is no slight or insignificant recogni- 
tion of state authority, for it involves a subject of pro- 
found importance. Branch banking under Federal con- 
trol is desirable for the protection of millions of deposi- 
tors, and for the welfare of local merchants and farmers, 
needing credit in the seasonal or annual turnover of 
their businesses or crops. 

Instead of sound laws providing for a good banking 
system, Congress has adopted an unsound plan for the 
guaranteeing of deposits. ‘The very proposal of such 
governmental guarantees amounts to a confession that 
our banking system is unsafe. Within recent times 
Ireland has passed through almost every conceivable 
crisis of civil strife and economic change, with no 
thought of insecurity or failure in any part of the bank- 
ing system whether as a whole or in local detail. 
Neither is there any trouble about bank failures in 
Canada, in Great Britain, or in the countries of 
Continental Europe. 

The annual meeting of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation was held at Chicago early in September. It 
adopted a permanent code of fair practice on the part 
of bankers, for submission to the administrators of the 
National Recovery Act. But the assembled bankers 
protested earnestly against the enforcement of the de- 
posit insurance plan, at the date legally fixed. Several 
thousand banks, it was held, would not be able to meet 
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the requirements. The Federal Bank Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation has been set up under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Walter J. Cummings of Chicago. The 
Controller of the Currency, Mr. James F. T. O'Connor, 
is a member of this board, with Mr. E. G. Bennett of 
Utah as the third member. Mr. O’Connor and Mr. 
Cummings made spirited arguments in defense of the 
plan of deposit insurance. 

The new president of the Bankers Association is Mr. 
Francis M. Law of Texas, who succeeds Mr. Sisson of 
New York. In his opening address Mr. Law declared 
that “we must be content in this nation with nothing 
less than the best banking system that the human mind 
can devise”. He added that “the best talent in the 
banking world must. lend itself freely to the task”. 
Recent experience would justify the statement that, 
whereas we may have the best bankers in the world we 
certainly have the worst system of banking. It is this 
system that caused the flight of depositors, with resort 
to the Postal Savings banks, to tin boxes, or to the rela- 
tive security of hoarding between mattresses. 


THESE COMMENTS, however, have 
to do’ with the maintenance of 
fundamental relations between 
the Federal government and the 
States. It has been asserted that 
President Roosevelt’s leadership is in effect destroying 
this constitutional balance. He might have used his 
influence in favor of a Repeal amendment that would 
have given the Federal authorities power to exercise 
uniform control over the liquor traffic. And he might 
have employed strong-arm methods to give us a uni- 
fied system of banks under exclusive Federal jurisdic- 
tion. We are by no means criticizing him for failure 
to take such steps. He was at the threshold of his 
presidential term. He was acting with firmness, but 
also with prudence, forbearance and tact. Far from 
destroying constitutional landmarks, he was preserving 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is welcomed by the boys of the Civilian Conservation Camp at Bear Mountain, New York. With 
him in the car are Major William Welsh, Superintendent of the Palisades Interstate Park (left) and Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
head of the Farm Credit Board. 
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them with a scrupulousness that we believe to have 
been wise. 

We are destined to have further experiences with 
forty-eight systems of liquor laws, and forty-eight sets 
of banking laws. Every one of the states has kept more 
than ample spheres of political and governmental ac- 
tivity within its territorial jurisdiction. This will con- 
tinue to be true, even when the states take occasion to 
assign various additional functions to the national 
government. 

As a matter of immediate experience, the people of 
the United States are finding it necessary to strengthen 
the arm of the Department of Justice. Crime in certain 
forms, racketeering and kidnaping for example, has be- 
come organized on a large scale; and the states are 
now looking to the central government for codperation 
to meet the menace of new phases of law-breaking. 
Mr. Clapper deals with this subject in a timely article 
that we are presenting in this number. 

The wide exercise of Federal power over business is 
nothing new. The Constitution had conferred authority 
over interstate commerce upon the general government. 
Congress had gone much too far afield in its efforts to 
regulate American business under this constitutional 
grant. Its methods of control had driven the railroads 
to the verge of bankruptcy. It had set itself against 
business harmony and cooperation with a fanatical fury 
such as could be found in no other country in the 
world. We were wasting our natural resources, because 
Congress held the view that their conservation would 
diminish the force of a competitive struggle that was 
more devastating than the sweep of earthquakes and 
hurricanes. Congress might have used the interstate 
commerce power to protect the enterprise of the country 
against such ravages. Unfortunately, demagogues and 
fanatics had converted both political parties to a cru- 
sading religion against the proper encouragement of 
American industry. 

The principal cause of our present period of economic 








depression was the War, with its appalling wastefulness 
of resources, its artificial price system, and its utterly 
needless accumulations of indebtedness. But the se- 
verity of the reaction was also in large part due to false 
applications of the power to regulate business. Govern- 
ment is now trying to atone by making itself useful. 


THE Most widely advertised part 


Substantial oF the President’s program during 
Success of August and September was the 
the NRA National Industrial Recovery Act 


as it was being put into effect. 
Because the methods used were novel, there seemed to 
be a general misunderstanding of the underlying prin- 
ciples. We were simply using the government’s power 











GENERAL JOHNSON argues in behalf of the NRA. 


to regulate business in a sensible and constructive way, 
whereas we had been using it previously in a mischiev- 
ous way to the point of disaster. Through various com- 
missions at Washington, and through the Federal De- 
partment of Justice, the government had been con- 
stantly menacing industries that sought to keep the 
balance between demand and supply. By some sort of 
miracle, Congress suddenly accepted a rational and 
right-minded view of the relationships between govern- 
ment and business. The “trust-busters” were either 
converted or squelched. Reckless and chaotic compe- 
tition was to be prevented, rather than required. 
Industries were not only to be allowed to form “in- 
stitutes”, or “associations”, but such bodies were to have 
full recognition and encouragement. They were to adopt 
codes of fair practice, for the protection of the indus- 
tries themselves and for the benefit of everybody con- 
cerned. Former administrations had been finding am- 
bitious lawyers eager to make prestige and reputation 
for themselves by imputing monopolistic practices to 
businesses that were endeavoring to adapt themselves 
to modern conditions. But the Seventy-thi-d Congress 
in its recent session abandoned the principle of unre- 
stricted competition, authorized suspension of the anti- 
trust laws, and conferred upon the President the power 
to make the government an umpire or even a controlling 
partner in the adjustment of business relationships. We 


were merely finding a better way to exercise the exist-' 


ing power of government over interstate business. 
The real purpose of the law was, of course, to deal 
with industry and trade in the large sense of those 
terms. The somewhat fantastic campaign of propa- 
ganda in “chicken-feed” businesses, boot-blacking par- 
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lors, and cafeterias, outside the sphere of interstate com- 
merce, bore an emergency relation to the problem of 
unemployment. In so far as it took the tone of menace 
and coercion, it might under ordinary circumstances 
have been open to sharp criticism as obviously extra- 
legal. But its object was to secure voluntary support of 
a wide movement that had to be practically unanimous 
in order to produce maximum results. The aim was to 
reduce unemployment as much as possible before the 
beginning of winter, and nothing was legally requisite 
from anybody that was oppressive or unreasonable. 
The NRA propaganda was, upon the whole, a useful 
influence in the psychological sense. The worst that 
could be said about it was that its publicity men were 
so assiduous and energetic that they took the front 
page away from other parts of the Administration pro- 
gram, even to the overshadowing of the President him- 
self at times. 

In its larger realities, as respects business adjustment, 
the achievements of the President under the Recovery 
Act have been so remarkable that praise is needless. 
For many years in this periodical we have been de- 
nouncing the anti-trust laws, not because there was no 
need of government regulation, but because such regula- 
tion should have been constructive rather than hostile. 


WE CAN BEST understand the so- 


Petroleum called New Deal when we consider 
Now Under its relation to particular indus- 
Regulation tries. One of the largest of our 


fields of business enterprise is that 
of petroleum. From the standpoint of conservation it 
is plain enough that ownership of petroleum resources 
ought to have been retained, when the public lands were 
sold or given away ‘not many decades ago. Oil in the 
ground, also coal in the ground, should have become 
private property only when public authority allowed 
its production on a royalty or leasing plan, with a view 
to strict conservation, and with limits upon output. But 
since oil fields and coal fields had actually become pri- 
vate property, the problem that confronted us had to 
do with conditions rather than with theories. 

In the conflict of competing private interests, it was 
increasingly impossible to stabilize the petroleum in- 
dustry. When the large companies tried to restrict 
the production of crude oil in conjunction with state 
authorities, they were threatened with prosecution at 
Washington by the very officials who were urging 
them to reduce output. The government’s behavior 
would have been ludicrous if the results had not been 
tragical. The story is a long one and we shall not try 
to summarize it. The important thing is that the 
petroleum interests are now organized under govern- 
ment auspices, and are proceeding in a manner that 
will soon bring order out of confusion. President 
Roosevelt has selected an advisory board from lists 
submitted by the industry itself. He has assigned pre- 
cise quotas to the oil production of the several states 
in order to keep the total quantity down to the level of 
current consumption. 

Prices, after a brief experimental period, may be 
prescribed by authority; but it is altogether probable 
that competition will be allowed to adjust prices, with 
due regard to the best interests of all concerned. 
Petroleum products, like the marketable wares of other 
industries, will always be subject to changes in kind 
and in quantity, by reason of further discoveries and 
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inventions. But we have at least found an improved 
method of government regulation and control; and it is 
to be hoped that Congress will not backslide to the 
extent of allowing oil production to relapse into the 
welter of unrestricted competition. 

One of the first of the industries to adopt an accept- 
able code was that of iron and steel. This industry had 
long been subject to exceptionally wise forms of self- 
regulation, under the ethical leadership of the United 
States Steel Corporation. It was not difficult, there- 
fore, to find agreement with the government. 

The prosperity of the automobile industry is de- 
pendent upon the restoration of national purchasing 
power. The government encountered no serious diffi- 
culties in coming to an agreement with the association 
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HENRY FORD would not be rushed into the NRA 


of automobile manufacturers. Henry Ford is not a 
member of that association, and there was much dis- 
cussion, most of it superfluous, because in August and 
early September he had not taken steps which author- 
ized him to make use of General Johnson’s blue eagle. 
But there is nothing whatever in the National Recovery 
Act that has to do with eagles or emblems. President 
Roosevelt was evidently not responsible for certain 
threats that had emanated from the zeal of subordinates. 
It was to be taken for granted that Mr. Ford must be 
as anxious as everyone else for a return to prosperity 
that could at least be accelerated by hearty codpera- 
tion under the President’s leadership. Many of the 
principles of the Roosevelt program had long been ad- 
vocated by Mr. Ford. 

The bituminous coal industry, operating in many 
states under conditions as far as possible from similar- 
ity, has never heretofore been rounded up for control 
under principles of general application. Any market 
stimulus has always resulted in disastrous competition 
and over-production, with long periods of unemploy- 
ment following short periods of feverish activity. The 
anthracite industry, in sharp contrast, is not widely 
distributed throughout the country but is located al- 
most entirely within a small district of Pennsylvania. 
For many years past the anthracite mines have been 
operated under agreements between the owners and the 
United Mine Workers of America. This labor union is 
also recognized and accepted in some of the bituminous 
districts of the north. But the coal industry of the 
south has met attempts at labor organization with de- 
termined resistance. 

The United Mine Workers under the presidency of 
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John L. Lewis constitute one of the most aggressive 
members of the American Federation of Labor. During 
the Great War the American Federation entrenched it- 
self at Washington under the leadership of Samuel Gom- 
pers, entering upon a new career of power for organized 
labor through direct use of political influence with 
members of Congress and executive officials. For the 
most part its efforts have been open and direct. It has 
been conservative, and has resisted encroachments on 
the part of so-called radicals and communists who have 
had the ambition to work from within and gradually 
gain control of the trade-union movement. The present 
head of the American Federation is Mr. William Green, 
who has the confidence of the army of organized labor 
while also he is highly respected by those who manage 
and control large industries. 


NATURALLY the trade union move- 


u ° 
Collective ment has its periods of great ac- 
Bargaining tivity and its times of decline. 
and the NRA _ During the Great War it built up 


its membership by two or three 
hundred per cent, and its political power was used so 
aggressively that reaction became inevitable. The coun- 
try grew alarmed when the movement went so far as 
to unionize policemen, firemen and other public em- 
ployees, and to threaten communities with loss of pro- 
tection if the demands of organized labor were not 
complied with. The climax came with the Boston police 
strike. If this had succeeded, the proposed plan of 
unionizing the army and navy would probably have 
been set in motion. The actual government of the coun- 
try might have become centered in the office of the 
president of the American Federation of Labor. As 
governor of Massachusetts, Calvin Coolidge was given 
credit for the failure of the police strike, and in due 
time by reason of that fact he became President of the 
United States. 

Organized labor affords salaried positions to many 
thousands of ambitious members of their respective 
unions. They derive the sinews of war from dues which 
they collect from the rank and file of their membership. 
To make collections easy and certain, they endeavor to 
exact from employers the use of the so-called “check- 
off” system, under which union dues are withheld from 
the pay envelopes of the workers and passed along by 
the employer to the treasury of the union. 

These remarks are not made in the spirit of criticism, 
but rather to help the reader at this time to understand 
how strong, behind the scenes, during the month of 
August and the early part of September was the resis- 
tance offered by the heads of many industries to the 
efforts of the American Federation leaders—with the 
seeming support of certain NRA officials—to force the 
unionized closed shop upon employers who had been 
accustomed to deal with their employees in a different 
way. When Congress passed the Industrial Recovery 
law it was regarded by the country as intended princi- 
pally to enable employers to put an end to unfair 
competition, so that more workers might be employed 
at living wages. In the course of its passage there some- 
how crept into the bill a clause that asserted the right 
of so-called “collective bargaining” as a principle of 
universal application. 

Such a “right” is difficult enough to define, and still 
more difficult to assert advantageously if it is resisted. 
In the field of employment, as in all other human trans- 
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actions, “bargaining” is a two-sided affair. That em- 
ployers should have nothing to say about the manner 
in which they will bargain with their own employees is 
preposterous. On the other hand, the full right of em- 
ployees to organize and strike if they so choose was 
fully established in this country long ago. By any fair 
interpretation the allusion to collective bargaining in 
_the Recovery Act would seem to be academic and super- 
fluous, rather than a new charter under which the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor would be lawfully entitled to 
organize the automobile industry (for example) to its 
own particular advantage. 

The unionization of the anthracite industry was ac- 
complished after a hard struggle, and there came periods 
of harmony where there had been discord and trouble. 
Union efforts in the garment trades of New York City 
have improved the status of many thousands of work- 
ers. Employers who prefer the open shop must be pre- 
pared to justify their position by showing that the pay- 
ment of union dues and the exclusion of non-union 
workers would not bring marked benefits to employees. 

This question of open shop or closed shop as regards 
particular industries is one that the government should 
let severely alone. As for the phrase in the law that 
refers to “collective bargaining,” it can be readily tested 
by the employees of any concern who have a complaint 
to make. Each industry in shaping its code under the 
Recovery Act might have stood simply upon the law, 
leaving its interpretation to such tests as would follow 
actual disagreements at some future time. But the 
employing interests were forced to defend themselves 
by the premature assumptions of the labor leaders. 


CERTAINLY no harm can come 


Planning from acceptance of the govern- 
for True ment’s recovery plans in a patri- 
Remedies otic and disinterested spirit. The 


NRA program goes so far in its 
prescription of minimum wages and maximum hours 
that the genuine friends of wage-earners may well be 
content with the industrial codes, as employers have 
adopted them. Many industries claim that they have 
outlived the conditions that once justified trade union- 
ism and the closed shop. Employers can usually pro- 
tect their own interests; but in some cases the workers 
themselves may need protection from the intimidating 
methods of the salaried organizers, who demand of 
them that they shall join the union, pay regular dues, 
and ostracize such feilow-workers as prefer to make 
their own agreements and stand upon their own feet. 
These industrial aspects of the controversy between 
open shop and closed shop will take care of themselves. 
It is the political bearings of the situation that are, 
perhaps, too little understood by the country at large. 

Our system of production through the use of modern 
appliances has a tendency to keep the workers regi- 
mented, so that they become too much dependent upon 
a particular kind of job. To understand this fully is to 
seek the benefit of wholesome remedies. Short hours 
in the mills leave many free hours, in which all workers 
—but especially the younger ones—should be finding 
self-occupation in a great variety of ways. An intelli- 
gently managed coal mining enterprise should encour- 
age an environment of small farms and gardens, and 
help every miner’s family to work out an independent 
kind of life, coal mining being an irregular and precari- 
ous pursuit. Community planning is the true remedy. 
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A part of the President’s program consists in the 
return to rural life of families no longer needed in 
factory towns and crowded cities. In former times the 
government, working with the western railways, lo- 
cated millions of people on the public lands. These 
people made their new homes as pioneer farmers be- 
cause this seemed to be the only thing they could do 
under the circumstances. There are those who are skep- 
tical about President Roosevelt’s forestry schemes, con- 
servation camps, and small-farm proposals. What they 
plainly forget is that such plans are made as part of 
a practical effort to relieve the grave menace of unem- 
ployment. When there is no alternative, people must 
learn to like what it may be necessary for them to do. 
The new thought about it all is that such a movement 
can have behind it constructive planning, and can be 
publicly conducted and financed. It was large-scale 
planning that evolved the homestead and preémption 
land system, gave land-grants to the companies that 
built the railroads, and aided in the colonization of our 
western states. It is high time for more planning. 


Henry WALLACE as Secretary of 
Agriculture is reverting to the 
Begins to long forgotten notion that intelli- 
Take Shape = gent planning might be used in 
: large affairs concerning the entire 
nation, as well as in small affairs relating to the in- 
dividual. It is evidently ruinous to the farmers to raise 
too much cotton, wheat, corn and livestock. But it is 
only less bad for the merchants, and for industrial 
workers, because the impoverished farmers cannot buy 
the output of mills and shops. A general situation of 
this kind cannot be adjusted by farmers acting volun- 
tarily. There must be a plan, with centralized author- 
ity to give it effect. It is to be hoped that Mr. Wallace 
will have full encouragement and support, so that he 
may project his planning through the entire period of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s administration. His conceptions are 
bold, and they could never have been authorized by 
Congress if necessity had not silenced the voices of 
those who think that evils must usually find their own 
antidotes. 

While the doubters were still unconvinced, Mr. Wal- 
lace was actually doing the impossible things with ease 
and efficiency. He was assigning wheat acreage to 
every state that produces wheat. He was collecting a 
processing tax from millers, and thus accumulating a 
fund with which to compensate the farmers for acreage 
reduction. He was employing experts to work out 
methods for utilizing lands withdrawn from crop pro- 
duction. He was making dreams come true. 

In the southern field Mr. Wallace was making the 
government a partner in the cotton business of the 
United States, and he was so exerting the influence of 
this powerful new partner as to improve and stabilize 
prices, while bringing production to manageable acre- 
age and volume. Corn is used for many other purposes 
besides the fattening of hogs; but the principal corn 
producing states are also those that feed the most corn 
to hogs and cattle. Livestock prices have been abnor- 
mally low—a condition that has brought disaster to the 
corn belt, where Mr. Wallace himself is most at home. 
The initiation of a corn and hog policy has come with 
a confidence that has been strengthened by the launch- 
ing of the cotton and wheat projects. 

Mr. Wallace steps into the market with Uncle Sam’s 


Farm Relief 
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pocketbook in hand, and proceeds to buy five million 
hogs on a system devised to relieve the immediate situ- 
ation. With several million families still receiving un- 
employment aid, Mr. Wallace had no trouble in arrang- 
ing for the distribution of his pork supplies. This is 
not the end, but merely the beginning of plans to re- 
adjust the agriculture of the corn belt. 


THE TROUBLES of the dairy farm- 
ers are more complicated than 
the Proper Use those of the wheat and cotton 
of Surplus Milk Producers. Mr. Wallace has not 
yet found a way to deal boldly 
with the surplus milk problem. Dairying goes with soil 
conservation and permanent agriculture. It should be 
maintained on terms that will assure prosperity, espe- 
cially in the Eastern states. If necessary to uphold 
dairy farming, all of these eastern states could well 
afford the experiment of taking over the milk business 
as a public enterprise. Mr. Wallace in a speech to 
eastern dairy farmers at the New York State Fair on 
September 5 dealt with the milk situation as if it were 
chiefly an affair of overproduction. It is true that 
dairying has developed more rapidly than the present 
market demand is justifying. For one thing, Mr. Wal- 
lace could use his power to exclude from interstate 
commerce all dairy products from those states that 
still tolerate bovine tuberculosis. This would help, 
appreciably. There could also be quota adjustments, 
as in the case of petroleum. The type of permanent 
farming that has restored the fertility of eastern lands 
depends chiefly upon the dairy industry. 

The best remedy for the immediate crisis of so-called 
overproduction ought to be found in the distribution 
of all surplus milk to children through the public 
schools. This could be regarded as a health measure, 
and it would justify the use of public funds. The little 
that is now distributed in that way might be increased 
Mr. Wallace and his experts have been 
working out regional agreements between associations 
of dairymen and the companies that distribute fresh 
milk and other dairy products. These agreements and 
licenses have some apparent uses, but they do not touch 
fundamentals. The Secretary is doing great things with 
commendable courage. We hope that he may yet find 
some real plan, within the coming six months, that will 
encourage the dairy farmers. For they alone, of all the 
aided groups, stand for soil improvement and conserva- 
tion, and they are the most deserving of support. 
Wheat, corn and cotton exhaust our soils, and are the 
staples of speculation. Their overproduction is against 
sound national policy. But this is not in the least true 
of dairying where it is made the central feature of a 
system of agriculture. The states themselves should 
come to the relief of the dairy farmers, perhaps on some 
scheme of bonus-payments, including also the distri- 
bution of milk to school children at public expense, a 
plan worthwhile on its own merits. 

If New York City, acting through the “board of 
strategy” of Tammany Hall, had decided that (begin- 
ning with the opening of the school term in September) 
the city itself would supply New York State milk and 
New York State apples to its round million of schol 
children, Tammany might have been snapping its 
fingers in the face of the Fusion campaigners by the 
middle of October. Fruit is goipg to waste in New 
York State, and so is milk. Yet the children of the 
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metropolis need fruit and milk; and they ought to have 
the benefit of the supplies of those health-building foods 
that the state can supply so abundantly. 


THE most important election of 


Issues of the present year in which serious 
Municipal issues are at stake is New York’s 
Government municipal contest, in which anti- 


Tammany groups are united 
against the present control of the metropolis. The situ- 
ation is well described for our readers in an article by 
Mr. P. W. Wilson. The legislative investigation that 
exposed the misgovernment of New York City under 
the régime of Mayor James J. Walker now furnishes 
the basis of the current attack upon the Tammany ad- 
ministration. 

Judge Seabury, who conducted the investigation as 
counsel for the legislative committee, merits all the 
praise that has ever been bestowed upon him for the 
courage and persistence that he exhibited. He had 
made enough personal sacrifice, and he was justified in 
refusing to be a candidate for mayor, although he did 
not hesitate to take a determining part in the discus- 
sions that resulted in the selection of the Fusion ticket. 

Mr. Wilson’s article tells of the immense public debt 
that New York City has piled up, and of a budget that 
has been swollen by sheer greed of placeholders to an 
aggregate larger than that of most of the world’s na- 
tional governments. Tammany Hall cannot bring it- 
self to make financial reforms. There is a fair chance 
for the election of the Fusion ticket, and this would 
mean a period of economy and reform. 

Looking to the future, however, New York City 
needs fundamental changes in its form of government. 
It should have a legislative council chosen on broad 
lines by a plan of Proportional Representation; and it 
should have a City Manager with sufficient scope and 
prestige to handle the affairs of the city somewhat as 
President Roosevelt is directing those of the nation. 
We are publishing a brief article on proportional repre- 
sentation by Mr. Roger Shaw which our readers will 
find worth careful consideration. Accompanying it is 
an article by Mr. Cyrus J. Fitton of Hamilton, Ohio, 
upon the manner in which that city (following the ex- 
ample of its important neighbor, Cincinnati) is now 
governing itself upon the lines of a model charter that 
has given it a non-partisan administration of high 
efficiency. The voters of Hamilton have had the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves again, in May of the 
present year, and they have given another strong en- 
dorsement to the model charter, with its city manager 
and its advisory council, as elected on the “P. R.” sys- 
tem that is described by Mr. Shaw and Mr. Fitton. 

Hamilton’s May contest was a special one, and the 
regular election in November will bring another test 
between the politicians and the non-partisan reform 
elements. Hamilton, it should be remarked, owed its 
municipal redemption to the example of its big neigh- 
bor, Cincinnati, in the adjoining county. Cincinnati’s 
success in electing its council on the Proportional Rep- 
resentation plan, and in maintaining a business-like 
conduct of its corporate affairs at the hands of a City 
Manager, has attracted favorabie attention throughout 
the United States. Once again local party politicians 
will try this fall to break down the system that has 
brought Cincinnati so many benefits at home and such 
high distinction abroad. 
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WE HAvE been so much absorbed 
with our own efforts in the field 
International of economic planning on the na- 
Activities tional scale that most Americans 
fail to realize that the rest of the 
world is similarly engaged. Many countries, indeed, 
have been going much farther in their centralized pro- 
grams of economic nationalism than anything now on 
foot at Washington. In view of the situations that 
they had left behind them at home, the delegates at the 
London Economic Conference last summer showed a 
truly remarkable spirit of codperation. Anyone who 
had supposed that the conference could create a unified 
monetary system, settle the silver problem, secure gen- 
eral tariff reductions, and. agree upon restrictiéns and 
quotas for such international commodities as sugar, 
cotton, wheat, rubber, coffee, petroleum—to mention a 
few of the typical articles that were under discussion— 
was optimistic without any reasonable basis. The very 
fact that the conference was held, and that its com- 
mittees brought many world questions to a focus of 
statistical and argumentative presentation, was alto- 
gether encouraging. The conference was’ riot the end, 
but rather the beginning, of world planning as regards 
production and exchange of economic goods. 

Wheat exports and imports had been made the sub- 
ject of a special conference that began at Geneva, and 
was transferred to London with the opening of the gen- 
eral Economic Conference. The competition of ex- 
porting countries in world markets had brought wheat 
prices to a point far below the cost of production. The 
chief importing countries also produce greater or 
smaller portions of their own bread supplies, and they 
had found it necessary to impose high tariffs in order 
to keep their own standard types of agriculture from 
complete demoralization. 

England’s wheat tariff had given preference to 
Canada, Australia, and other British dominions and 
colonies, and had set up a quota system for further 
restraint of competition in the Liverpool and London 
wheat markets.. France and Germany had run their 
tariffs up to the prohibitive figures of $1.71 and $1.62 
per bushel. This had raised prices of domestic French 
and German wheat crops to a level that was checked 
only by the competition of other articles of food, such 
as rye, barley, and potatoes. It was admitted that a 
compromise would be:valuable all around if it could 
be secured. If the wheat-exporting countries could 
raise the price level, the importing countries could 
afford to reduce their almost prohibitive tariffs. But 
the exporting nations would have to agree among them- 
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selves upon a total average amount to be sold abroad, 
and they would then have to distribute this amount 
among themselves on a quota plan. 

Chiefly by reason of the patience, firmness and 
negotiating ability of Mr. Frederick E. Murphy of 
Minneapolis, representing the United States Govern- 
ment, the wheat negotiations were not only continued 
after the adjournment of the Economic Conference, but 
were finally brought to a successful conclusion early in 
September. Mr. Murphy is entitled to the appreciative 


regard of his fellow citizens. - Specifically, the wheat: 


agreement will be worth a large sum of real money to 
American farmers, because it will help to stabilize the 
price of an important commodity at a fair level. Fur- 
ther than that, this specific agreement is important be- 
cause it sets an example. It gives encouragement for 
similar treatment of other difficult international 
problems. 

Our readers will remember Mr. Murphy’s powerful 
articles, especially that which appeared in. our issue for 
January on remedies for the desperate plight of Amer- 
ican agriculture. That article had great influence, as 
had Mr. Murphy’s-address last year before the 


Academy of Political Science. An account of his recent’ 


experience in Europe, written on his return in Septem- 
ber, is a: welcome feature of our present number. 

Our Ambassador-at-large, Mr. Norman Davis, having 
recently conferred with President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Hull, is again in Europe,- presenting American 
views upon the question of disarmament. It was gen- 
erally stated in the press that the Economic Conference 
was held at an unfortunate time and was a failure. The 
same school of journalists in like manner assume that 
all disarmament talk is futile under existing conditions 
of alarm in Europe. 

We have chosen to express the contrary view that the 
Economic Conference was a timely. and valuable affair. 
We are willing, also, to express strong approval of Mr. 
Norman Davis’s activities, as the more timely because 
Europe is having war scares. It was worth while for 
the nations to get together and talk about international 
commerce and the problems of money and exchange. It 
is even more necessary to talk about the military situ- 
ation. We have no idea that the October Conference 
on Disarmament will arrive at any sweeping conclu- 
sions. But we believe that the very fact that this gath- 
ering can be held will serve as a safety-valve. 

Many who claim to be especially well-informed pre- 
dict a European war in 1934, while an equal number of 
prophets set the date one year later, with a few 
optimistic ones assuring us that the worst conflict in 
the history of the world will not occur until 
1936, or perhaps early in 1937. With these 
forecasts and warnings so explicit, we be- 
lieve that Europe will prefer not to have 
a war, and will, therefore, decide to post- 
pone the conflict indefinitely. The Nazi 
flare-up is certainly shaking European nerve 
centers ; all of which, in the opinion of some 
who do not profess to be prophets, is far 
more likely to make for peace than for war. 


FREDERICK E. MURPHY, American repre- 

sentative of the World Wheat Conference 

in Londén, conferring with Secretary 
Wallace (left), upon his return. 
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Te FACT that twenty-two nations have come to 
a practical realization of their economic inter- 
dependence, as is testified by the London wheat agree- 
ments, has a significance beyond its immediate effects 
on the world agricultural situation. It is tangible evi- 
dence of a realistic conception of the brotherhood of 
man and will doubtless lead to other far-reaching ef- 
forts to attain world codperation. 

The wheat problem is not a simple one. It involves 
as many divergent views, as many conflicting interests, 
as many different schools of thought, as any other ques- 
tion now before us. That the representatives of twenty- 
two nations were able to come to an accord on this diffi- 
cult matter is surely proof that agreements on a world 
scale involving other problems are not beyond the range 
of reasonable probability. 

Although it was generally recognized that the world 
production of wheat was out of line with the world’s 
consumptive needs, the solution of the problem which 
inevitably involved national sacrifices was difficult to 
make, from an economic, social, and political stand- 
point. That these sacrifices were made, testifies to the 
sincere cooperative attitude of the signatories. 

The efforts which led to the final agreement, were 
initiated by the wheat exporting countries—Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, and the United States, who met in 
Geneva early in May. The final agreements were signed 
on the last days of August in London, after many long 
and inconclusive conferences which many times threat- 
ened to end in a stalemate. Only the earnest desire on 
the part of the delegates to come to an agreement made 
such an accomplishment possible. 

The representatives of the four overseas exporting 
countries had before them as their first problem a world 
surplus due to unusual crop conditions overseas, and the 
largely increased European production. 

It was first necessary to determine the probable re- 
quirements of the wheat importing countries, and then 
allocate them among the nine exporting countries of the 
world. In theory that should have been simple, but in 
practice it proved to be exceedingly difficult. 

Preliminary attempts were made on the assumption 
that there would be a European need for 750 million 
bushels, but as time went on. the rapidly developing 
crops of Europe destroyed all the calculations of the 
technical experts. To make an equitable division of 750 
million bushels among the exporting nations was suffi- 
ciently difficult, but when the estimated requirements 
were reduced by 200 million bushels to 560 million, the 
difficulty was apparently insurmountable. The normal 
needs of Europe had averaged around 850 million 
bushels. To complicate the matter further, came re- 
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ports of crop failures in the United States and Canada, 
which apparently offered the more fortunate exporting 
countries a long sought opportunity for profitable sale. 
The surplus holdings in the United States which had 
been kept off the market by the Farm Board’s opera- 
tions, presented a more serious difficulty. The United 
States delegates insisted that this wheat should be con- 
sidered a part of our 1933 crop inasmuch as it had been 
held from the world market, the price benefits of which 
were shared by the other exporting countries. 

The representatives of the United States went to 
Europe convinced that the problem of the wheat surplus 
could be solved only by the reduction of wheat acreage 
in the wheat exporting countries, and a relaxation on 
the part of the importing countries of their extreme na- 
tionalistic policies. It was their theory that wheat was 
the underlying factor in world economics and that a 
restoration to a normal degree of prosperity depended 
upon solution of the wheat problem. 

These views were not shared by the delegates of the 
other wheat exporting countries. The idea was new 
and in apparent contradiction to established economic 
doctrine. The United States experimented with the 
Farm Board and Canada had had experience with the 
Wheat Pools, and had learned a fundamental lesson 
which escaped the other over-seas countries. 


ee of the four exporting countries had its own 
economic and political problems. The ratios 
of export to consumption, of yield per acre of available 
wheat land varied so greatly that it was extremely diffi- 
cult to arrive at any base upon which a reasonably sat- 
isfactory agreement could be built. 

For Australia wheat is the most important export 
after wool. Wheat production ranges from 150 million 
to 200 million bushels while the domestic consumption 
of its six and a half million people is approximately 50 
million bushels, leaving from 100 to 150 millions for 
export. Australia is a debtor nation and as a conse- 
quence its people feel that they must maintain their 
export position. The Australian debt situation in the 
last few years forced Australia to undersell all competi- 
tors in the wheat markets of the Orient, with a result 
that it has preempted a market once held by the Pacific 
Coast shippers, American and Canadian. The Austra- 
lian farmers look upon their country as just beginning 
its development and were flatly opposed to any theory 
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of reduced acreage. They felt they should be allowed 
to develop to the full extent of their natural resources, 
and any policy of restriction, the farmers believed, 
would be contrary to their legitimate aspirations. 

The agricultural situation in Argentina is somewhat 
similar to that of Australia, except that wheat is not so 
important as an export item, beef, corn, and flax having 
a greater or equal bearing on agricultural prosperity. 
Argentina on the average produces 250 million bushels 
of wheat of which 90 millions are domestically con- 
sumed, leaving 140 million bushels for export. 

Canadian opinion on acreage reduction was divided. 
The wheat pools of Western Canada, with experience 
similar to that of the United States, favored such a 
course, but the eastern provinces viewed it with cold 
disfavor. Canada is the world’s greatest wheat exporter, 
and in addition produces a high quality of wheat which 
is only equaled by certain American spring wheats. It 
is especially valuable for mixing with the soft wheats 
of Europe, and is in greater demand than the soft wheat 
of Argentina and the white wheat of Australia. Cana- 
da’s average production is about 400 million bushels, 
consumption 120 million, leaving for export 280 million. 

The United States normally produces about 800 mil- 
lion bushels, with a domestic demand for 600 million 
bushels, but we went into this conference with a carry- 
over of 260 million bushels above the normal. 

The acreage history of the four countries varied both 
in numbers and in tendency. The average number of 
wheat acres in the United States in the period 1909- 
1913 was 51 million. This was expanded to 71 million 
in 1919, and reduced to 58 million in 1933, well back 
toward what may be considered as the normal figure. 
Canada, on the other hand, has shown a decided tend- 
ency to increase its wheat acreage, from 9.9 million 
acres in 1909-1913 to 27.2 million in 1932. This was 
reduced to 26.6 million in 1933. In the same period 
Argentina has increased her acreage two millions while 
Australia has expanded from 7.6 million to 14.5 million 
in the same period. In addition to the acreage differ- 
ences there had to be considered the variation in pro- 
duction per acre. The normal yield in Argentina is 12 
bushels per acre, in Australia 11.9 bushels, in Canada 
17.2 bushels and in the United States 13.1. Always 
there was the possibility of bumper crops or crop fail- 
ures to be considered. Further complication was added 
by the fact that while three of the overseas exporting 
nations were debtor nations, the United States was the 
creditor nation, and theoretically an importing rather 
than an exporting country. 

With the divergent views generated by this diversity 
of conditions in the overseas exporting countries, it was 
not possible to approach an agreement in Geneva and 
the four delegations went to the world wheat conference 
in London agreed on only one thing—that the problem 
of wheat demanded solution and that some sort of an 
agreement was absolutely necessary. 


| Wortp Wueat Conference began with 
thirty-two nations represented, twenty-two sign- 
ing the final agreement. Among the nations repre- 
sented were Germany, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
France, the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland, 
Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Netherlands, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, 
India, Norway, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, the 
Irish Free State, Italy, Roumania, Sweden, the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, Yugoslavia, United States, 
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Canada, Australia and Argentina. Some of the other 
countries were represented by observers not empowered 
to sign arly agreement. 

The experience of trying to come to an agreement 
where so many languages were involved is one that 
makes readily understandable the delay in the con- 
struction of the Tower of Babel. The necessity of car- 
rying on a discussion through interpreters has its draw- 
backs especially when technical details are involved, 
On one occasion the discussion about wheat wandered 
to dairying, and I was trying to determine what were 
the principles of cow testing in Italy. The nearest the 
interpreter could come to an understanding of the 
word “test” was “taste” and my Italian confrere was 
amazed that I should be so interested in tasting cows. 

Our difficulties were made none the less by bushels, 
tons, quarters, quintals, and kilos. It required constant 
mental arithmetic to reduce these quantities to the one 
in use in one’s own country. When the discussion took 
a turn involving currencies, shillings, belgas, francs, 
marks, florins, pengos, drachmas, zlotys, leus and Swiss 
francs the representatives were forced to throw up 
their hands and beseech the technical experts for help. 

If the difficulties confronting the overseas countries 
in Geneva were many and difficult, they were multiplied 
in number and in intensity when we assembled in Lon- 
don, and added the problems of the importing to those 
of the exporting countries. 

Practically all of the European countries are deeply 
in debt, and are thus forced to make every effort to in- 
crease exports and decrease imports. Economic self 
sufficiency, including a sufficiency of wheat, is a basic 
policy, carried out with varying degrees of intensity. 
The Conference was thus faced with political as well 
as economic problems. 

It was obvious to the exporting nations that no bene- 
fit could come from an acreage reduction on their part 
if the importing countries were to continue to expand 
their acreage. Our task was to convince the importing 
nations that their trade in manufactured goods with the 
overseas nations could not be resumed on anything like 
a normal scale until a remunerative wheat price made 
overseas purchasing possible. The potential buying 
power of 125 million people in the United States was 
particularly effective in these discussions. 

As the discussions continued from day to day, and 
from night to night, it was inevitable that points of 
friction should develop, and not infrequently triviali- 
ties took on major importance, but in every instance the 
sincere desire for an understanding triumphed over 
these unavoidable irritations. In a long drawn out 
discussion one day, in an over-heated room, I opened a 
window and learned afterwards that I had greatly in- 
jured the feelings of a delegate who was susceptible to 
drafts. An apology, through an interpreter, was ac- 
cepted with demonstrations of affection and thereafter 
the American delegation had a sincere friend. 

Inasmuch as the problem confronting the nations of 


the world could only be solved by common sacrifice, it 


was only natural and proper that the delegates should 
be diligent to see that the nations they represented were 


. not called upon to give more to the common cause than 


was equitable. One can hardly be over-generous with 
the prosperity of one’s country. 

There was no hope of inducing the importing coun- 
tries to agree to a reduction of wheat acreage, and the 
best that could be hoped for was that they might 
agree not to increase their production. 
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It is not generally appreciated in the United States 
that France is the third largest wheat producing country 
in the world, ranking next after the United States and 
Canada. For several years France has tried to bring 
production close to the level of consumption. The high 
tariffi—85 cents per bushei—together with milling re- 
strictions has resulted in the last five years in France 
becoming a wheat exporting instead of a wheat import- 
ing country. The wheat tariff, as in the United States, 
has been made ineffective although the French per-capita 
consumption is greater than that of any other nation. 

Germany was in the position of being obliged to ex- 
port rye and import wheat. To reduce importation 
Germany imposed a tariff of $1.62 on wheat thus bring- 
ing production up to 186 million bushels, while imports 
dwindled to 15 million. 

Italy’s efforts to provide her own bread food have 
brought her close to the line of an exportable surplus. 
Acreage has been expanded by the reclamation of the 
waste land and turning vineyards into wheat fields. 
Italy is always conscious of the military weakness im- 
posed by its geographical formation, and of the need to 
feed herself in the event of a naval blockade. 

The Danubian countries, chiefly Hungary and Rou- 
mania, are wheat exporters, selling to central Europe. 
The prevailing economic condition of the peasants 
there banished all thought of acreage reduction. Rus- 
sia, once the great wheat exporter of the world, pre- 
sented a problem of incalculable possibilities. The 
Soviet Government is committed to a definite policy of 
acreage expansion, but the methods of cultivation and 
the lack of convincing statistics make all conclusions 
doubtful. Turkey, India and Northern Africa also pre- 
sented problems, and although their production is small, 
it is important under present conditions. Every 10 
million bushels counts when only 560 million bushels is 
to be divided among nine export nations. 

After weeks of apparently futile discussion in which 
final adjournment was narrowly escaped many times, it 
was decided to recess in order to permit the European 
delegates to discuss details with their respective govern- 
ments. To me fell the strenuous task of a hurried 
swing through Central Europe to “sell” the American 
idea to the home governments. Having long been an ex- 
ponent of the doctrine that wheat was the basic factor 
in international trade, I dinned it into as many official 
ears as I could reach. 

On two important occasions, when arguments, logic 

and statistics seemed to carry no weight, I made my 
point because I happened to own the record butter- 
producing cow of the world. Just what bearing this 
cow has on the world wheat situation need not be made 
clear, but her picture served as a passport for me 
throughout central Europe. 
_ The 125 million people in the United States consti- 
tuted the convincing argument. Once government of- 
ficials were shown that the decrease in their exports to 
the United States was primarily due to the lack of pur- 
chasing power on the part of the American farmer, and 
not because of any nationalistic policy, our farm prob- 
lem became a matter of very serious interest to them. 

In Vienna I happened into a large establishment 
which manufactures petit point bags. I was told that 
90 per cent of these bags was normally sold in the 
United States, but that some 8,000 employees had been 
thrown out of work in the last three years. When it 
was pointed out to Government officials that these 8,000 
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were out of work because the lack of agricultural income 
in the United States had sharply reduced the buying 
power of city dwellers who in turn failed to buy petit 
point bags from Vienna, the American farmer quickly 
became a person of importance. In Italy it was the 
workers in artistic glass-ware and lace who were out of 
work because the American farmer was not getting a 
living price for his wheat. When the Wheat Conference 
re-assembled in London it was with a determination on 
the part of the American and Canadian delegates to 
bring about some sort of agreement if it were humanly 
possible. The final days were hectic with meetings, 
with cable instructions from home governments chang- 
ing the situation with every hour, with reservations to 
the agreement, and reservations to the reservations. 
The four overseas exporters and the five continental ex- 
porters bargained incessantly for their share of the 560 
million prospective demand. In the end the agreement 
gave the United States 47 million bushels, Australia 
105 million, Argentina 110, Canada 200, the Danubian 
States 54 million, with the remainder to be divided 
between Russia, North Africa and Turkey. 


Li IMPORTING countries agreed to make no 
further increase in production, to lower their 
tariffs when the world wheat price reached a certain 
level, and to encourage a greater consumption of wheat 
by propaganda and governmental regulation. An. im- 
portant concession was made by them in agreeing to 
modify their milling restrictions. They agreed to grind 
better flour by extracting a smaller percentage from the 
wheat, and in other ways to bring about a greater 
consumption. 

The agreements are not ideal, but inasmuch as they 
are the first of their kind, they stand as an example of 
the possibility of world accord. 

The Permanent International Wheat Advisory Com- 
mittee created by the Conference, will no doubt develop 
to a more precise and definite conclusion the agreements 
already signed. Details that were of necessity slurred 
or ignored in the Conference will be worked out in a 
satisfactory manner, and I have every hope that the 
result in the near future will be an effective control of 
wheat production. The world cannot afford to have sur- 
pluses depressing the world price to a point where inter- 
national trade relations come to a standstill. 

President Roosevelt, in the selection of Robert W. 
Bingham, Ambassador to Great Britain, as the perma- 
nent delegate to the Advisory Committee for the 
United States, has made it certain that this Committee 
representing the exporting and importing nations will 
consist of eminent men who will have adequate powers 
to make agreements in behalf of their respective gov- 
ernments. It should not be forgotten that only a begin- 
ning has been made, the significance of which is only 
adumbrated in the terms of the agreements as signed. 
The important fact is that twenty-two nations, in spite 
of all their conflicting interests, were able to come to an 
agreement of any sort. Though it was done with strain 
and stress it was done, and done in good faith. 

As the world surplus is worked off on the consuming 
markets at higher than the distress prices, the -world 
agricultural situation will undergo a gradual improve- 
ment, and under the direction of the Permanent Ad- 
visory Committee, the world production of wheat will 
adjust itself to the demand and thus revalidate the age- 
old comparison “as good as the wheat”. 
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Tomorrow's Transportation 


By T. J. MALONEY - 


T# EMBRYO army Officer at 
West Point, or naval officer 
at Annapolis, begins and ends his 
day on a major theme of mathe- 
matics. If Mr. Joseph Citizen should 
be given a rudimentary course in the 
art of living, he would undoubtedly 
be appalled at the significance of the 
leading subject in the course. For 
to Transportation would he genu- 
flect at morning lectures and eve- 
ning study. 

Why transportation? The simplest 
answer considers Mr. Citizen: 

(1) In his home; (2) amid the 
conveniences of that home; (3) amid 
the conveniences for getting away 
from, and back to, that home. This 
means that the average man is the 
center of his sphere; that all means 
of transportation are the radii by 
which he exists and creates the plea- 
sures of existence. 

Furthermore, ours is an age that 
has moved away from the self-sus- 
taining community, and our factory 
method of distribution works on ex- 
actly the same plan as our individual 
method of existence. There are 
capable critics of both, though at 
this late date the problem seems to 
be not one of criticism but one of 
direction within the orbit already 
established. Where is transporta- 
tion leading us? What is being done 
to protect some of the older methods, 
and to foster some of the new? 





To begin with, let us look at to- 
day’s portent of tomorrow’s change 
in rails and rolling stock. First, the 
“rail-plane” with which the Union 
Pacific Railroad intends to usher out 
the year 1933 and enter a more 
hopeful era in 1934. The photo- 
graphs reproduced here are of models 
exhibited at the Century of Progress, 
but the reality goes into service in 
December. 

The reality is possible through the 
compliments of its  air- minded 
brother, the aeroplane. Not until 
aviation forcefully proved that air 
was a medium of resistance very 
similar to water—even though 900 
times thinner—did automotive and 
locomotive designers realize that 
they were wasting a fabulous num- 
ber of horsepower in overcoming 
wind resistance at high speeds. 

A heavy canal boat can be pulled 
by a single horse at 2 miles per hour. 
To go 4 miles per hour requires 8 
horse-power. At 20 miles per hour 
the same boat would require fully 
1000 horse-power. When the speed 
is doubled the water “drag” is mul- 
tiplied four times, and the power 
must be increased eight times. Since 
air is so much thinner than water, 
the air drag on a train even at 30 
miles an hour is fairly insignificant. 
But at higher speeds the drag starts 
rolling up in the same astonishing 
way as in the example noted. At 90 





HEADED for tomorrow—the new 110-mile-an-hour Union Pacific passenger train, now under construction. The photograph in the 
center above shows a bird's-eye view of the model displayed ‘at the Century of Progress exposition at Chicago. It is called a "rail- 
plane” but looks like a land fish. The entire 3-car aluminum alloy train, including its power plant, will weigh 80 tons, or less than one- 
fourth the weight of a big steam locomotive. It hugs the rails, the bottom being but 9.5 inches over the rails and the top II feet above. 
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ROUNDING a curve in ¢ransporta- 
tion's destiny—the Clark Autotram 
endeavors to bring the advantages 
of single car service to main line 
passenger transportation. High 
speed, thanks to streamlining and 
light weight alloy construction, joins 
low cost operation. 


miles an hour it becomes not only a 
dominant problem in speed, but the 
dominant problem in power consump- 
tion. If at 30 miles the air drag of 
the whole train consumes only 50 
horse-power, at 90 miles it consumes 
1350 horse-power for air drag. 

So streamlining —another name 
for victory over air drag—becomes 
an important factor. The handsome 
shell of the Union Pacific rail-plane 
incorporates astonishing improve- 
ments, not the least of which is the 
shell itself. Constructed of alumi- 
num alloys, as strong as steel and 
but one-third the weight, it reduces 
the load on the engine as well as the 
air drag on the train. The train of three cars will weigh 
not more than 80 tons, the present weight of one Pull- 
man sleeping car. It is designed for a maximum speed 
of 110 miles an hour, with a running speed of 90 miles. 
Computations indicate that proper streamlining will 
reduce the power requirements, at 100 miles an hour, 
more than one-half as compared with the present rail- 
way train. The shatter-proof glass windows are flush 
with the outside of the car, eliminating all wind- 
catching projections. Head-lights, tail-lights, whistles, 
and bells are recessed in the car body. 

The train is fully air-conditioned. Windows are 
sealed, forced ventilation being used for cooling in the 
summer or heating in the winter. Noise is materially 
reduced by sealed windows, roller bearings, body in- 
sulation, liberal use of rubber in the trucks, etc. The 
interiors have been improved through the use of more 
comfortable seats and indirect lighting from the ceil- 
ing. Of course the roller bearings are even more im- 
portant for riding comfort than for reducing noise. 

Power is furnished by a 600 horse- 
power distillate-burning engine, di- 
rectly connected to an electric gen- 
erator and propelled by motors on 
the forward truck. This is in the 
first car, which also contains a rail- 
way postoffice and a baggage room. 
The second car is a coach seating 60 
passengers. The rear coach is also 
for passengers and equipped with a 
buffet for light meals. Fuel for the 
new train at present prices will cost 
about four cents a gallon; and one 
gallon will drive it, at running speed, 
about a mile and a quarter. This is 
one-sixth the mileage cost of the 
present-day train.. To reduce op- 


THE INTERIOR of the Clark Auto- 
tram resembles a fine hotel lobby 
more than a passenger car. The 
decorations are in simple modern 
taste; furnishings complete the alu- 
minum alloy utilization throughout. 
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erating costs further (and reduced operating costs are 
even more important than speed in recapturing pass- 
engers from bus and aviation lines) the train has a 
cruising radius of about 1200 miles; three or four times 
that of present trains. 

Back of all of this are the men and materials of the 
Union Pacific, the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, in whose shops the train is being built, 
Aluminum Company of America, General Motors, Stout 
Aeronautical Company, in collaboration with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Department of Aeronautics and 
the Winton Engine Company. 

“Back of all this,” however, is hardly the correct 
phrase to use; for back of it all is really Mr. Joseph 
Citizen. This is the railroads’ noble gesture inviting 
him back to their bailiwick, from which he has strayed, 
perhaps never to return. But once again, in the circle 
of competition that we call technological improvement, 
the railroad makes a long-overdue bid toward the en- 
largement of his circle of existence. It is pretty obvious 
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that whoever can take him farther for less money and 
in the same length of time—not forgetting to see that 
he is comfortable on the way—is going to carry him 
where he wishes to go, and carry him back again. 

The Clark Autotram—the pioneer in modernization, 
with over 10,000 miles of service behind it: the first 
aluminum, streamlined, high speed, direct gas-powered 
railway passenger vehicle in the world—by its simple 
reduction to one car adds its ingenuity to the efforts to 
find the answer to the plight of rolling-stock, particu- 
larly passenger rolling-stock. The first unit is now on 
exhibit at the Century of Progress. Activities this sum- 
mer show that there is more than a spark of life in the 
old dog freight traffic yet, All he needs is a little meat 
on the meager bone of the last three years and he'll 
take a new lease on life. But passenger traffic! 

The Autotram, powered by’a 16-cylinder gasoline 
engine, is built of the same light-weight alloy and steel 
construction. Air-conditioning, streamlining, high 
speed resilient wheels of composite aluminum, rubber 
and steel construction, low operating expense, and a 
modern and comfortable interior make it a high water 
mark in the railroads’ effort toward passenger revival. 
As a single unit it differs in one basic operating func- 
tion; being a single-car project, it in effect attempts to 
bring the old interurban plan of operation to the main 
lines of our eastern systems. If it operates here as 
feasibly as similar ventures have in Germany, service 
on the hour, the half, or the quarter hour, can easily 
supersede longer trains at less frequent intervals and 
eliminate loss through empty haulage. Its flexibility is 
advantageous; its strict departure from present-day 
practical railroading the greatest obstacle in its path. 





However, it also is to be built in articulated units of 
any number of cars, to replace present passenger trains, 
Properly exploited it should intrigue the traveler’s 
pocketbook, and fill its comfortable chairs with numer- 
ous Joe Citizens in their endless quest to go places. 

The Pullman Company and the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation are exhibiting at the Cen- 
tury of Progress two all-aluminum, streamlined cars, 
One of these is a combination sleeping and parlor ob- 
servation, and the other, a de luxe type passenger car- 
parlor observation. Joe Citizen’s interest in them is 
evidenced by the fact that, during the first 53 days of 
the Fair, an average of 14,173 of his relatives daily 
passed through the cars. And each day for three more 
recent weeks, Joe was found to have brought along 2000 
additional kinsfolk. 

To speed up elevated service in New York, the New 
York Rapid Transit Corporation has recently con- 
tracted for a streamline “multi-section car.” The 
multi-section car is in reality a five-car articulated train 
and it will be constructed entirely of the light, strong 
alloys of aluminum. The Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy has announced plans for a high speed train, 
somewhat similar to the rail-plane now being built for 
the Union Pacific but fabricated from stainless steel. 
So goes the effort of the railroads and railways to re- 
coup their passenger losses. 

The American Locomotive Company has invited 
Lurelle Guild, famous industrial designer, to codperate 
with its engineering staff in the production of engines 
in keeping with the present trend. Steam and elec- 
tricity and oil all enter the conflict. All this bodes well 
for the railroad and—as usually happens in such cases 
—well for the competing automotive and 
aviation industries of the country. 


MONG THE AUTOMOBILES, there are 

two outstanding 1933 innovations 
that point the way to the future. When 
Pierce-Arrow brought out the Silver Arrow 
at the automobile shows last winter, it drew 
startled exclamations, many cheers, and few 
sales. It is mainly a body dressing job, and 
carries streamlining on a basically incorrect 
design—the design of today’s automobiles. 
But selling automobiles is a precarious busi- 
ness, so much so that General Motors has 
gone direct to 1,000,000 motorists in 1933 to 
find out what they want before styling 
1934’s cars. The innovator usually finds 
himself with nothing more than a reputation 
for courage, once he steps ahead of the single 
step forward at each annual show. 

There is no doubt about the courage of 
Buckminster Fuller and Starling Burgess. 
Neither is there any doubt that their car— 
the Dymaxion—is the most radical depar- 
ture we have yet seen in American automo- 
tive designing, and will ultimately be con- 
sidered as sane by the general public as it is 
today by leading experts. 


The Dymaxion is a radical departure in auto- 
mobile design. It is a streamlined three- 
wheeled car 19' in length, capable of travel- 
ing 40 miles on a gallon of gasoline and 120 
miles per hour. As shown in the lower photo- 
graph, the interior has almost three times the 
useful space of a medium-priced sedan. 


© F. S. Lincoln 
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EXPERTS predict great popularity for this 
Burlington two-mile-a-minute motorized stain- 
less steel train to be known as "The Zephyr", 
now under construction. The upper photo- 
graph is of the engineering model; ti lower, 
of the shatter-proof glass solarium in ‘he tail 
of the train. 


The Dymaxion car has three wheels, two 
in front and one in the rear. The two front 
wheels carry 75 per cent of the total weight, 
and serve for driving traction and brakes. 
The rear wheel serves for steering and can 
be turned through 180 degrees, making it 
feasible to turn the car completely around in 
a circle the radius of its own wheel base, as 
well as offering other unique driving and 
parking advantages. This wheel arrange- 
ment made possible the excellent stream- 
lined shell designed by Mr. Burgess, Amer- 
ica’s foremost yacht designer and authority 
on air and water drag. The car is driven by 
a Ford V-8 engine, placed in the rear but 
driving the front wheels. 

The Dymaxion weighs less than the Ford, 
from which its motor came, and its designers 
claim that it will travel forty miles on a 
gallon of gasoline and 120 miles an hour. 
Its length is 19 feet, much longer than our 
largest present passenger cars, and the vol- 
ume of useful interior space is 378 cubic 
feet, as compared with 143 of a present 
medium-price-range standard sedan. Like 
the Union Pacific rail-plane, all wind resisting surfaces 
are eliminated, and nothing breaks the smooth line of 
the exterior but a shaliow scoop on the top for the 
radiator air, and a periscope device for the driver. In 
spite of its size it weighs five hundred pounds less than 
a Ford sedan. 

Buckminster Fuller is an architect who first demon- 
strated his Dymaxion principle in a house that for utili- 
tarian purposes is astonishingly efficient. It will be 
discussed in the housing section of this series. He here 
offers a sane automobile to a market that will think it 
insane—although the first demonstration at the old 
Locomobile plant in Bridgeport showed surprising en- 
thusiasm and understanding from the laymen gathered 
to witness the event. Assuredly it is tomorrow’s car. 
You cannot doubt it if you are cognizant of the similar 
designs that are hushed in the experimental labora- 
tories of our leading automotive manufacturers. 

According to Fuller, tomorrow’s automobile will do 
this: New roads will have to be built to accommodate 
the 100-mile-an-hour speed we are all going to find 
commonplace. New improvements will call for an en- 
tirely different conception of the use of materials such 
as rubber, steel, aluminum, zinc, and copper. The 
revolution of the car will be a boon to the industry and 
all affiliated industries. It will have a direct bearing 
on a trend that becomes increasingly evident—the de- 
centralization of our cities so well portrayed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright in his book “The Disappearing City”. 
The country home building industry will benefit while 
erection of city apartments will suffer, all due to this 
car’s greater speed and safety. Again Joseph Citizen 
finds his horizon broadened by the machine age. And 
through the haze of the whole thing gleams a bit of 
understanding that perhaps, after all, the Machine Age 
is just dawning. Maybe with a few more years’, or 
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decades’, experience we will know how to master it 
instead of permitting it to master us as it has been for 
the last four years. 

You may ask the very logical question, “But what 
good does it do to add more miles to your Mr. Citizen’s 
outlook? He would possibly be better off if he never 
got in such a stew in the first place”. Perhaps you are 
right. But you will admit that this thing we call 
civilization is just that stew, and the driving urge is 
present in all of us, even though we can find no logical 
reason for it. 

Yet we are still rural enough to be found in greater 
numbers at the Century of Progress than at the famous 
Columbian spectacle of Chicago’s 1893. 


O: AVIATION we expect the moves that startle 
us in auto and in train. It captured our im- 
agination long ago, so much so that we are disappointed 
if we do not find the yearly advances in that industry 
equal to those of a quarter century on rails and a 
decade on roads. The cross country time will un- 
doubtedly be cut well below twelve hours in transport 
planes, and once our stratosphere exploration gets on 
a more scientific basis we will probably receive more 
of the startling aviation news that we have grown to 
expect. Robot control and Diesel engines, and lower 
costs of transportation, and more people being trans- 
ported, and good old Joe Citizen with a nation for his 
back yard. 

Perhaps he will not be able to answer the placid 
question of the Oriental who heard the proud boast of 
one of our citizens upon making the distance between 
two points in an hour less than it had ever been done 
before: “And what did you do with that hour?” He 
will get there first—and think about the hour when 
someone reminds him of it. 
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INDEX OF GENERAL BUSINESS 


URIOUS cross movements are 

today taking place in busi- 
ness. In studying these movements the 
composite index prepared especially for 
this magazine by the Econostat is of 
great value. It may be recalled that 
two months ago the Administration was 
seriously concerned over the failure of 
distribution to keep pace with produc- 
tion. Today the situation is exactly re- 
versed. The general index of business 
shows a decline for August from 68.1 to 
64.2 per cent of normal. The field of 
financial activity shows the greatest re- 
lapse dropping from 65.7 to 43.0. Pro- 
duction declines from 67.1 to 65.9, but 
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distribution, the cause of administration 
anxiety, has advanced from 71.6 to 75.7 
per cent of normal. The flow of goods 
from producer to consumer has started 
under way and responds with a vigor- 
ous forward surge during the month of 
August. The index of department store 
sales advances from 78 (corrected) to 81, 
and magazine advertising, at which the 
publisher looks eagerly, from 50 to 52. 

This response of distribution to the 
movement of business is in strict accord 
with previous experience. The field is 
always the last to turn down on the de- 
cline and likewise brings up the rear 
when the business line points upward. 


Its range of movement above and below 
the normal line is far less than that of 
financial activity and production. 

The spur in distribution is attributable 
in part to the definite improvement in 
wages and employment which has taken 
place during the past four months and 
partly to the fact that retail prices are 
lagging behind wholesale prices, thus 
presenting the buyer with exceptional 
bargains. Finally there is the unques- 
tioned improvement in public psychol- 
ogy. This is unmistakable in spite of 
the fact that the New Deal on other 
fronts, notably in the field of labor, has 
encountered difficulties which may re- 
tard the pace of recovery. It is these 
disturbances with labor and the difficulty 
of adjusting itself to the new rules of 
the game which is causing business at 
the present time to pause. 
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Inflation, 






When? 


Will the Government's Recovery Program Fail Without It? 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Editor, THE ECONOSTAT 


O: A CERTAIN day during the past month, 
after cotton had taken an unpleasant nose 


dive to levels which cotton growers felt would never 
again be touched, a certain southern senator, exceed- 
ingly agitated, appeared at the White House. He was 
waving a bunch of telegrams from irate and apprehen- 
sive constituents. When would the Government. in- 
flate? Its powers of inflation were deliberately granted 
by Congress in the faith that they would be used at 
once to raise prices to parity levels and restore busi- 
ness to normal volume. During the past month prices 
and business have slipped. A daily index of 30 sensi- 
tive primary commodities shows a decline of approxi- 
mately 12 per cent from the high point during the 
latter part of July. The composite index of business 
presented each month by the Review or Reviews 
shows a decline during August of 5.6 per cent. What 
is the Government going to do about it? 

That the Government will do something about it is 
beyond all question. The outstanding and distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the present Administration, as 
contrasted to all previous governments in this country, 
is its candid assumption of responsibility for the eco- 
nomic welfare of its citizens. The chief emphasis of 
government in this country until the 4th day of March, 
1933, had been upon the preservation of the political 
and property rights of its citizens. There had, it is 
true, been an encroachment upon a domain which for 
want of a better term may be called socialistic. 

The forthright covenant of 


covery in so. far as it reveals a connecting principle. 
The object of governmental intervention in the na- 
tion’s business life is the restoration of prosperity. 
This in itself is not capable of specific definition 
since prosperity is largely a state of mind. How- 
ever, the impression of prosperity is gained when the 
individual is realizing an increase in his income; first, 
the nominal income represented by the monetary 
counters in his pay envelope, and secondly, his real 
income expressed in terms of goods and services pur- 
chased with those counters. It may be well at this point 
to bear in mind that an increase of 50 per cent in wages’ 
occurring when the cost of living rises to the same ex- 
tent leaves the real income of the worker precisely 
where it was before his wages were “increased”. 

To insure this rise in income the Government has 
pursued a four-point program. The first phase deals 
with the debt burden of the individual. If a farmer 
with an income of $1000 a year is compelled to set 
aside $600 as service on his mortgage, his expendable 
balance is $400. If something can be done to reduce 
the preferred claim of debt upon his income it is ap- 
parent that the expendable portion will rise. This is 
exactly what the Government is trying to do in re- 
financing farm mortgages. Through the Home Loan 
Corporation it is seeking to increase the residual in- 
come of the urban home owner in the same manner. A 
little thought on this subject must indicate that the 
increase in the income of the farmer and the urban 

home owner, achieved through a 
pense reduction in the service charges 





the New Deal government to re- 
store prosperity and the grant of 
unprecedented powers for this 
purpose have placed it unequiv- 
ocally in a position where it can 
not stand by and permit natural 
forces to deny or even unduly 
postpone the prize of general 
economic welfare which has been 
promised. Consequently, when 
prices and business decline it is 
the Government which is re- 
sponsible and not the more or 
less automatic processes of eco- 
nomics. In fact, it may be said 
that the first principle of the 
present Government is to deny 
the right of those processes to 
be automatic. It is the cardinal 
distinction between the old and 
the new. 

When will action be taken? 
To answer this question it is 
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Naar upon debts, is not a net increase 

z in the community’s income but 
merely a change in the distribu- 
tion of the current income 
stream. If the farmer’s interest 
charges are reduced from $600 
to $500, his expendable income 
expands by $100 but the capacity 
of the mortgage holder to spend 
is at the same time reduced by 
$100. Let it suffice here that 
first in the Government’s pro- 
gram is the reduction of debt 
burdens. 

The second phase of recovery 
strategy deals with a positive in- 
crease in the total receipts of 
the farmer. In order to realize 
his income, the farmer must 
spend sums for the maintenance 
of himself and his family and 
buy the products necessary in 
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necessary first to interpret the 
Administration’s strategy of re- 
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By Duffy, in the Baltimore Sun 


BUZZING AROUND OVERHEAD 


carrying on his business. His 
real income is determined by the 
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ratio at which he can exchange his products for the 
things required in living and for production. If it takes 
two bushels of wheat to buy a hundred pounds of rock 
phosphate at one time and four bushels at another, the 
exchange power of the farmer’s products has been cut 
in half. This is exactly what has happened during the 
period between the pre-war years and February, 1933. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics maintains an 
index number of the prices which the farmer pays for 
goods used in living and production, and another index 
covering the prices received by him for his own crops. 
The base, or 100, in each case is the average for the 
period 1909-1914, the parity period contemplated in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. During the early spring 
of this year the farmer’s products were bringing prices 
exactly one-half of those prevailing in the parity period, 
while the goods which he bought were at the same level 
as in the years 1909-1914. In other words, his real 
income as expressed by this relationship appears to 
have been cut in half. 

This analysis is neither profound nor accurate, but 
it is the diagnosis of agrarian ills on which the Admin- 
istration is prescribing its remedy. This is simply to 
raise the price of farm products to a point where two 
bushels of wheat will again buy a hundred pounds of 
fertilizer. The Agricultural Adjustment Act calls upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture to curtail the output of 
seven major farm crops, and impose a tax upon the 
processors of these products, the proceeds of which are 
to be passed back to the farmers in the form of bene- 
fit payments. 

In addition, the farmer is expected to profit from the 
rise in the value of the products resulting from a cur- 
tailment of output. Restrictions are already under 
way, and benefit payments have been or are being paid 
to cotton and wheat growers. Hogs are being pur- 
chased in six markets. Price agreements have been 
established in four important milk sheds. Plans for the 
control of corn, tobacco and rice production are in 
preparation. The increase in gross farm income is the 
second objective in the campaign to restore the sense 
of prosperity. 


HE THIRD PHASE of recovery strategy at Wash- 
ington deals with the income of the wage-earner. 
This is the special task of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration under the direction of hard-bitten General 
Johnson. It seeks to do for the city worker what the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administrator is doing for the 
farmer. These efforts have been in the spotlight to 
such an extent that little space need be devoted to them 
at this point. Briefly, the NRA program seeks to 
eliminate competitive warfare in business (the sugar 
coating on the pills to induce business men to swallow 
them), to cut hours of labor so that unemployed sin- 
cerely seeking work will get it, and to raise wages so 
that mass consumption may match mass production. 
The last but not least important part of the four- 
point recovery strategy is the public works program. 
This invoives an expenditure of $3,300,000,000. It is 
intended primarily to provide employment and income 
to the millions of workers who gain a livelihood in the 
capital industries. Not all workers produce food, shel- 
ter and raiment, the indispensable necessities of life. 
Many of them are normally engaged in building 
bridges, highways, apartment houses, office buildings, 
homes, and improving or changing existing forms of 
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wealth such as electrification of railroad lines and the 
installation of air-conditioning. These workers en- 
gaged upon products the purchase and use of which 
may be postponed for long periods of time without 
serious inconvenience to any one except the workers, 
themselves, have suffered most from idleness during the 
depression. The volume of construction at the time of 
writing is less than 35 per cent of its average during 
the period 1919-1931. (See index of construction on 
page 24 of this number, the condensed summary of gen- 
eral business conditions.) 

It must be clear that the Government, before taking 
the step of applying any of its extraordinary powers of 
inflation, must carefully weigh the effect upon this 
comprehensive campaign against depression. Although 
the Government is well attended by monetary advisers 
who know something about the subject and are en- 
thusiastic about deliberate and conscious management 
of the price level, they recognize that such an object 
can embrace only the general level and not the move- 
ments of groups within that level. In other words, if 
the printing presses were started and the Government 
distributed a “consumer’s dividend” the effect upon 
farm prices and wages would be difficult to forecast. 
It is doubtful, for example, if an increase in dollar in- 
comes would raise the demand for bread and pork. It 
might readily increase the expenditure for gasoline and 
millinery. 


FT wai oF inflation methods at Washington 
would introduce a disturbing agent into the 
price structure which would at once distort the re- 
lationship between farm and other prices, and possibly 
nullify the entire painstakingly evolved plan of help 
being applied by the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
trator. The same may be said of the NRA program. 
The effort to establish wage levels under this program 
is nothing short of herculean. The stability of these 
arrangements depends largely upon maintaining the 
present relationship between the income of the worker 
and the cost of living. Any plan of inflation which dis- 
torts this relationship at once opens up the entire vex- 
ing problem of adequate wage levels. The Govern- 
ment is signing billions of dollars in building contracts. 
A strong dose of inflation would undermine the essen- 
tial equity in each contract and create havoc. 

Inflation, like the holy state of matrimony, is not 
lightly to be entered upon at any time, but particularly 
at a time when the Government already has far-reach- 
ing plans of recovery under way whose success is chal- 
lenging every resource which it can employ. The atti- 
tude of the Administration on inflation is briefly as 
follows: “Give this four-point program a chance. 
There is enough basic credit available in this land to 
provide for any possible needs without resorting to 
direct injections. If the program succeeds there will 
be no need to tamper further with the dollar. If it fails, 
it will then be time to consider the application of the 
inflation cure. The two remedies are not compatible. 
They must be tried separately.” 

It is in the light of this interpretation that the pros- 
pects of inflation must be judged. Clearly, definite 
progress in recovery must be evident before Congress 
meets. The national legislature is impatient, and is 
prepared to try anything. If progress during the rest 
of the year is not satisfactory it is certain that Congress 
will force the President’s hand on inflation. 
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Can the Kidnaper 
Elude Uncle Sam? 


By RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Guu YOU BE so unfortunate as to have kid- 
napers seize some member of your family, pick 
up the telephone and ask the operator to connect you 
with National 7117 at Washington, D. C. That is the 
number of a special wire in the Department of Justice, 
only recently installed. Agents sit by it for twenty- 
four hours a day, ready to throw the resources of the 
federal government toward the rescue of victims of the 
most cruel form of crime to which criminals of this 
racketeering age have applied their talents. 

There is something peculiarly American, utterly in- 
comprehensible to foreigners, about this type of crim- 
inal enterprise in which prominent men and women are 
snatched bodily from their homes or automobiles and 
carried off for ransom. Even the word most commonly 
used to describe it is derived from American slang— 
from “kid” meaning child, and “nap” or “nab,” mean- 
ing to seize. Gangsters of the post-war period put an 
adult meaning into the term when they began to cap- 
ture rival racketeers, gamblers, and others of their own 
underworld, holding them until friends raised money 
for their release. Hundreds of such cases have occurred 
within the gang world and under its code of silence 
have never been reported. 

Gradually these gangs extended their operations. As 
they grew bolder, and realized the possibilities of big 
money, they went outside of their own kind and 
snatched wealthy persons. Even before the Lindbergh 
kidnaping this racket was highly developed in the Mid- 
dle West, particularly around Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Detroit. Denis Tilden Lynch says, in “Criminals and 
Politicians,’ that more than 3000 persons were kid- 
naped in the United States in 1931. 

After the Lindbergh case brought this most heart- 
less form of crime emphatically to public attention, 
criminals became reluctant to seize children and more 
commonly carried away adults. Perpetrators of such a 
crime would hardly be thought to be sensitive to public 
opinion ; but Department of Justice agents say that the 
gang which seized Charles F. Urschel, Oklahoma oil 
millionaire, debated whether to kidnap his wife or his 
child. Finally they decided that public wrath would 
add to the risk, and that the safer thing was to take 
the male head of the house. 

Guardians of the law anticipate an increase in crime 
as a result of prohibition repeal, when those engaged 
in liquor rackets are compelled to find other sources of 
income. Most racketeers are young men, seldom beyond 
their thirties. Few ever did a real day’s work. They 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





will not be inclined to find regular jobs now but will 
prefer to drift into other forms of crime. If this fore- 
cast is accurate, Uncle Sam’s job as local policeman has 
only just begun. 

In the Urschel affair, prompt arrest of the ringleaders 
was due in part to codperation by the Urschel family. 
The kidnaping occurred shortly after midnight on a 
Sunday morning. Within a few minutes the family 
telephoned Washington. Before daylight federal agents 
in the Middle West were at work on the case. In less 
than three weeks, the leader of one of the most feared 
of western gangs, Harvey Bailey, was arrested. A 
tough hero of the underworld, Bailey was taken while 
peacefully asleep in a farmhouse near Paradise, Texas. 
He had a machine gun and an automatic at his side. 
But when he awakened he and his arsenal were in the 
hands of the law. 

The so-called Lindbergh kidnaping law was signed 
by President Hoover June 22, 1932, and Uncle Sam ob- 
tained his first effective authority to interfere with this 
old American custom. It provides that whoever trans- 
ports or aids in transporting across a state line any 
person who has been taken for ransom, is subject to a 
maximum penalty of life imprisonment. The act also 
makes it a crime for two or more persons to conspire 
to do this when one overt act is performed in pursuance 
of such a plan. At the same time, sending an extortion 
or ransom letter through the mails was made a crime. 

Experience of the first fourteen months under this 
law indicates that the federal government has contri- 
buted decidedly toward making kidnaping a more dan- 
gerous occupation. In that period the Department of 
Justice was asked to aid in the solution of nineteen cases 
of kidnaping and extortion. In eleven of them the 
guilty ones have been caught, tried, convicted, and 
sentenced. One was sentenced to death. Two drew 
life imprisonment. Upon the others convicted, a total 
of 354 years of imprisonment was imposed. In each of 
the eight remaining cases, the identity of the guilty 
parties was established to the satisfaction of the De- 
partment of Justice, and 26 suspects have been arrested 
and held for trial. 
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Strictly, the new law permits the federal government 
to step into a kidnap case only when state lines have 
been crossed. Technical observance of the letter of 
the law would mean that the federal government could 
not act until it had been shown that the suspects had 
fled to another state. This obviously would result in a 
delayed start and would facilitate the escape of crim- 
inals. So Attorney-General Homer S. Cummings has 
made it a policy to order federal agents in immediately 
on every case reported, on the assumption that state 
lines have been crossed. 

A considerable percentage of kidnapings actually do 
involve interstate offenses. Highways and fast auto- 
mobiles make it possible for criminals to flee hundreds 
of miles within a few hours. This makes crime and the 
apprehension of suspects more and more an interstate 
matter. State lines have become faint in modern 
America. Crime, like business, rides roughshod over 
them. Increased federal participation in police work 
is therefore as inevitable as has been the extension of 
federal jurisdiction in other affairs. 

This is not to say that a vast federal police system, 
with its Dick Traceys superseding local authorities, is 
necessary or desirable. In launching federal kidnaping 
work, J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Division of Investi- 
gation of the Department of Justice, has insisted that 
it is his function to work with local authorities, not to 
supplant them. 

“T have felt that the Division of Investigation should 
vigorously and in the fullest possible measure coOdperate 
with law enforcement officials throughout the country 


it may be found that a federal violation has occurred, 
In many. sections the offer of codperation on the part 
of our agents has been cordially received. Occasions 
may arise, however, when there would be a tendency 
to look upon the kidnaping case as the personal affair— 
for the time being at least—of the individual state or 
local police force having jurisdiction. It is not my de- 
sire at any time to intrude upon the authority or func- 
tions of any individual police force. 

“I am of the opinion, however, that the federal goy- 
ernment may render some assistance; and our offer is 
made in the spirit of codperation. We do not want to 
go into these cases with empty hands but rather with 
a desire to make plans with local authorities, to work 
with them, and to offer the full resources of our identi- 
fication division, our crime laboratory, and our agents 
stationed in every section of the nation.” 

The help of local police was invaluable in working 
on the Urschel case. Similar collaboration made it pos- 
sible to impose the death sentence upon the kidnaper 
of Mary McElroy, daughter of the city manager of 
Kansas City, Missouri, exactly two months from the 
day she was called from the bathroom of her home and 
spirited away. Department of Justice agents also give 
large credit to the police of St. Louis and East St. Louis 
in solving within ten days the kidnaping of August 
Luer at Alton, Illinois. 

However, such teamwork has not always obtained. 
Jealousy between local and federal officers is an old 
story to every police reporter. Friction developed be- 
tween New Jersey and federal authorities on the Lind- 





“Help me on election days and you can count on me 
when yer in trouble." 








DOES KIDNAPING PAY? 


Charles Boettcher, 2nd. Kidnaped in Colorado in 
February. Two kidnapers sentenced (a total of 42 
years); others known and sought. 


Margaret McMath. Kidnaped in Massachusetts 
in May. Kidnaper sentenced to twenty-five years. 

Mary McElroy. Kidnaped in Missouri in May. 
One kidnaper sentenced to death; two others await- 
ing trial. 

William Hamm, Jr. Kidnaped in Minnesota in 
June. Four under arrest and indicted as kidnapers. 

John Factor. Kidnaped in Illinois in July. One 
arrested as kidnaper; others identified and sought. 

John K. Ottley. Kidnaped in Georgia in July. 
Two arrested as kidnapers. 

August Luer. Kidnaped in Illinois in July. Seven 
arrested as kidnapers. 

Charles F. Urschel. Kidnaped in Oklahoma In 
July. Two arrested as principal kidnapers; others 
also in custody. 


John J. O'Connell, Jr., Kidnapped in New York in 


July. No solution, as we go to press. 








in the investigation of kidnaping cases,” Mr. Hoover 
says. “I know of no more heinous crime. I know of 
none that requires more vigorous action in order that 
these evidences of bestiality may be crushed and the 
perpetrators placed where they will no longer be a- 
menace to society. Upon being advised of kidnapings, 
special agents of this division in various parts of the 
country have been instructed to communicate imme- 
diately with the local police and to afford them every 
possible assistance, acting upon the assumption that 
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bergh case. Similarly, when federal agents located 
little Margaret McMath on a boat off the Massachu- 
setts coast, a scramble ensued between state and federal 
agents as to which should have the glory of actually 
bringing her back to her parents, and of posing before 
the cameras when the child was restored to her family. 
Federal agents were not permitted to sit in on the ques- 
tioning of suspects and witnesses, and had to take them 
after state police were finished. Mysterious obstruc- 
tions similarly handicapped federal operatives working 
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on the kidnaping of John J. O’Connell, jr., at Albany. 
If the solution of kidnaping cases is to be an obstacle 
race between federal agents and local police, and a 
free-for-all as to which is to have the credit in the news- 
papers, the kidnapers will get the breaks. 

Actually, both federal and local forces have much to 
contribute in any chase. Local authorities have the 
important advantage of better information about prob- 
able suspects, gang leaders known in the vicinity and 
their connections; and they 
have stool pigeons and _inti- 
mate sources of tips which fed- 
eral officials could never hope 
to have. No wise federal op- 
erative, no matter how am- 
bitious, would want to take the 
responsibility for solving a 
case of this kind without the 
help of local police. 

At the same time, federal 
men have resources not direct- 
ly commanded by state or 
county authorities. On file at 
Washington are some 3,800,000 
finger-prints, with photographs 
and data on the subjects. Since 
the federal government en- 
tered kidnaping work the De- 
partment of Justice has de- 
veloped a special file of known 

















they intend to prosecute such cases entirely without 
any sense of humor. “It is no joke when a parent re- 
ceives a letter threatening to kidnap a child unless 
money is paid,” one Department of Justice official said. 
“We intend to prosecute all such instances just as ener- 
getically as we can.” 

The fight has just begun, to guarantee in a physical 
sense the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness proclaimed by the founders of the nation as one 
of its objects. Enactment of 
the federal kidnaping law was 
one step. Another was the ap- 
pointment of Joseph B. Keenan 
as special Assistant Attorney- 
General in charge of the na- 
tion-wide drive against gang- 
sters. President Roosevelt, in 
preparation for more extensive 
legislation and administrative 
improvements assigned Prof. 
Raymond Moley to make a 
survey and offer recommenda- 
tions. He completed this as- 
signment notwithstanding his 
retirement from official life. 

Various measures are being 
discussed. J. Edgar Hoover 
advocates death for kidnapers. 

“The three most important 
things are speed, certainty, and 





or suspected kidnapers and ex- 
tortionists. This file contains 
2000 subjects. Each finger of 
the hands is printed and in- 
dexed separately, to make possible the quick indenti- 
fication of any single finger or thumb print that is 
found on the scene of the kidnaping. It may be a 
print left on a telephone, a piece of paper, or on a 
door or wall. Photographs of all of the suspects may 
be sent out, to be viewed by any who saw the kidnapers, 
in the hope that a familiar face will be spotted. 

In the crime laboratory of the Department of Justice 
the most highly developed techniques are available. For 
instance, when a person picks up a piece of paper, his 
fingers leave enough moisture so that by chemical treat- 
ment the finger-prints may be developed. In an extor- 
tion case recently, post-office officials were baffled and 
the letter received by the intended victim was turned 
over to the Department of Justice. A thumb mark was 
obtained, a trap was set, and the sender of the letter 
was caught and identified. He thought he had taken 
precautions against leaving finger-prints. He does not 
know yet how they were obtained. 

Another advantage federal officials have is vast data 
on file showing the individual and. characteristic 
methods of thousands of criminals. Each criminal has 
some peculiar quirk which often leads to his identifica- 
tion. With a vast fund of information at its disposal 
the federal government is in position to contribute to 
the solution of cases provided there is a real partner- 
ship with local authorities. Working together, the 
chances are far greater by the law of averages that 
some tell-tale clue will lead to an arrest. 

Extortion attempts seem to have been increasing. 
Some have involved youths who wrote threatening notes 
as jokes. Use of the mails for this form of practical 
joking is dangerous. Federal agents have warned that 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
BIGGER THAN THE LAW? 


severity of punishment,” he 
says. “There is nothing a 
criminal fears so much as the 
death penalty. Even life im- 
prisonment does not carry the terror ihat goes with the 
electric chair. If a criminal gets life imprisonment, he 
figures that he has a chance of being paroled later. 
And he is often right. 

“The parole system is much abused, particularly in 
the states. Men are walking the streets who have been 
sentenced for life. There is a tremendous racket in 
paroles. In our bureau of identification we receive 2200 
new finger-prints a day. Forty-five per cent of these 
are of repeaters—of men who have been sentenced for 
crimes and later released. They are the men who are 
engaged in organized gang warfare and armed defiance 
of society.” 

One case in point is that of Frank Nash, cause of the 
gang massacre that occurred last June at Union Station 
plaza in Kansas City, Mo. He was an habitual crim- 
inal. Four officers were killed when gangsters opened 
fire in an attempt to rescue him as he was being re- 
turned after having escaped from Leavenworth peni- 
tentiary. Nash went into the Oklahoma state peniten- 
tiary at McAlester in 1913, to serve a life sentence for 
murder. Less than five years later he was pardoned. 
The next year he was sentenced to twenty-five years for 
burglary. Three years later he was again discharged 
from the penitentiary. 

“Nash is a splendid example of the costly mercy that 
is accorded to hardened criminals,’ Mr. Hoover said. 
“T do not wish anyone to think I am bloodthirsty, but 
I do believe that the first duty of all those dealing with 
crime and criminals is to protect society, more parti- 
cularly the innocent victims of these desperadoes. First 
offenders, or those who indicate some possibility of 
reform, should receive proper (Continued on page 65) 
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NEW YORK'S MAYOR, JOHN P. O'BRIEN 


Fo: A HUNDRED YEARS the name of Tammany 
Hall has been spread abroad throughout the 
world. It is a name that, from coast to coast in the 
United States and in civilized continents across the seas, 
stands as the supreme and final symbol of triumphant 
corruption in public life. After the Battle of Waterloo, 
Marshal Blucher, as a distinguished visitor to London, 
was taken to the top of the dome of St. Paul’s. He 
looked over the metropolis in silence and then ex- 
claimed: “What a city to sack!” That has been the 
attitude of Boss Tweed and Boss Croker, and what 
Lord Bryce called “the august dynasty of Bosses.” 
What a city to sack has been New York! 

From time to time there have been attempts to put 
an end to this most stupendous of all recorded public 
scandals. In 1914, Fusion defied Confusion, and John 
Purroy Mitchel defeated Tammany and won the may- 
oralty. But the reign of Tammany has been seldom 
interrupted. The wealth of New York City, so it has 
been argued by the cynics, 
is fabulous, and she can 
afford even so expensive a 
luxury as the Wigwam. 

Today the prolonged 
period of plunder has come 
to an end. Even the re- 
sources of New York City 
have been inadequate for 
the rapacious demands of 
the Tammany Tiger ; and the 
greatest metropolis in the 
world, squeezed like an 
orange, is confronted by an 
insolvency which would be 


NEW YORK'S DEMOCRACY 
John F. Curry (left), political 
overlord of Manhattan and boss of 
Tammany Hall, with John H. Mc- 
Cooey, whose power is undisputed 
in the largest of the Tiger's fiefs, 
the Borough of Brooklyn. 
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Can New York 


deplorable in Central American Republics. Nor does 
the catastrophe concern New York City alone. A tiger 
at bay only fights the harder, and the question is now 
whether the tentacles of Tammany Hall shall be per- 
mitted to stretch forth and exact tribute from the na- 
tion as a whole. Is an institution, local to Manhattan 
Island, to throw the shadow of extortion over the forty- 
eight states of the Union? 

The city is faced by a colossal deficit, and the banks 
have been refusing to lend more money. They insist 
that the budget shall be balanced, and there are only 
two ways of balancing such a budget. Expenditure must 
be diminished or revenue must be increased. On the 
horns of this dilemma Tammany is impaled. 

Her economies are wholly inadequate. Actually, she 
is even now proposing increases in expenditure amount- 
ing to more than $5,000,000 a year. Point blank she re- 
fuses to cut out the spoils by which, at the cost of the 
city, she is enriched. She has therefore to consider taxa- 
tion, and with unblushing audacity proposes that Tam- 
many shall levy blackmail beyond her own bailiwick. 

First, there was the proposal that medieval toll-bars 
be erected at bridges leading to the city, and that auto- 
mobiles owned outside the city should be held up, what- 
ever the jam on traffic, and made to pay for use of the 
bridges. Secondly, it has been seriously suggested that 
Tammany Hall shall have the right to levy a percentage 
on all investments of insurance societies with head 
offices in New York City. These investments represent 
the savings and the security of millions of families all 
over the country, and it is a startling idea that such 
assets of the thrifty wage-earners should be raided as 
booty for municipal politics, otherwise bankrupt. 

An issue has arisen, therefore, which is’ national in 
its range. It has to be decided, not merely whether 
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Afford Tammany? 


By P. W. WILSON 


Tammany shall retain its present sovereignty, but 
whether as a central citadel it is to be allowed the op- 
portunity of extending its selfish influence over New 
York State and other states of the Union. In 1900 there 
were 45,000,000 persons living in the country and no 
more than 30,000,000 living in the towns. But in 1930 
the number of town dwellers had more than doubled— 
it was 69,000,000—and the rural population was no more 
than 54,000,000. The relative importance of good gov- 
ernment in the cities, and especially in a vast metrop- 
olis like New York, with its inevitable economic 
influence, increases every year. 

The crisis is inescapable, and it has developed with 
dramatic rapidity. The scandals of Tammany Hall had 
become so flagrant, a year or two ago, that there was 
instituted the now historic inquiry in which Judge Sam- 
uel Seabury conducted the cross-examination of wit- 
nesses. The verdict was decisive. A number of the more 
reckless officials were forced to resign and, finally, the 
exposures compelled Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Gov- 
ernor of New York, though candidate for President, to 
consider formally the removal of his fellow-Democrat 
James J. Walker from the mayoralty. Rather than be 
dismissed the Mayor resigned. What would have been 
the sensation if, let us say, the Lord Mayor of London 
had been convicted of misconduct so deplorable as to 
necessitate such an eviction from high office? 

Pending an election, 
Joseph V. McKee, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Alder- 
men, acted as Mayor, and it 
was at once evident that he 
favored reform. Ruthlessly 
Tammany withheld from 
him a nomination and last 
November the more amen- 
able John Patrick O’Brien 
was put forward by the ma- 
chine for the single year re- 
maining of Mayor Walker’s 
term. He was elected Mayor, 
but hundreds of thousands 
of voters, though unorgan- 
ized by any party, indicated 
their preference by writing 
McKee across their papers. 
The conduct of the election 
in certain areas was de- 
hounced in the press as 
gravely irregular. 

On November 7, New 
York City will decide the 
question whether the disas- 
trous domination of Tam- 
Many Hall is to continue. 
The Boss of Tammany, and 
one of its thirteen Sachems, 
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JUDGE SEABURY, who wrecked the political 
fortunes of James J. Walker, and furnished 
ammunition for the anti-Tammany campaign. 












TIGER HUNTER 
Fusion candidate for 
Mayor of New York 
City—fiery, dynam- 
ic Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia. He was 
formerly a member 
of Congress from 
Manhattan. 


is John F. Curry. Soft spoken, personally devout and, 
in his silk hat, excellent at funerals, he is stated to be 
a total abstainer from alcohol and tobacco. His opin- 
ion is said to be that the Wigwam can win even with 
Mayor O’Brien, and such a victory would be according 
to precedent. 

The opponent of Tammany, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
is Italian born and Mussolini-like in his unflinching 
grip of realities. He regards Tammany 
as a kind of mafia or camorra—an or- 
ganization essentially criminal in ten- 
dency with which there can be no com- 
promise. He is the most independent of 
Republicans, and has been endorsed by 
that most independent of Democrats, 
Judge Seabury. LaGuardia heads the 
Fusion. 

It is thus only in a nominal sense that 
Tammany Hall is included in the Demo- 
cratic party. For an honest and high- 
minded Democrat like Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, whether as Governor or as 
President, the Wigwam has no use. The 
able and honest Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman, likewise Democratic, is no less 
cordially disliked, and an unholy alli- 
ance with certain Republicans is pre- 
ferred. In the election now proceeding, 
Tammany, irrespective of affiliations, is 
frankly fighting for its own hand. 

A word of retrospect may complete 
the picture. It was in 1789 that a 
veteran of the Revolutionary War named 
William Mooney recruited the earlier 
sons of Liberty into the Society of St. 
Tammany. In the flesh, the patron thus 
canonized had been an Indian chief who 
signed a treaty with William Penn. At 
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the outset the organization, supposed to be federal, en- 
rolled thirteen tribes, corresponding to the original 
states of the Union. Each tribe had its symbol—the 
beaver for Rhode Island, the tortoise for New Jersey, 
the rattlesnake for Pennsylvania, the panther for Massa- 
chusetts, the wolf for Georgia, and so on, amid which 
heraldic menagerie, New York was at first represented 
by the eagle. Today it is the tiger, imported into New 
York from Delaware, that includes the less voracious 
birds, beasts, and reptiles. 


5 peasy Hatt was organized as a safeguard 
against the militant Tories belonging to the 
Societies of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. David, nor 
was there any doubt as to its reputation for a generous 
loyalty. Among the Grand Sachems, whose position was 
at once honorable and honorary, were George Washing- 
ton and his earlier successors in the presidency. The 
Sagamore was master of ceremonies, the Wiskinkie was 
sergeant-at-arms, and thirteen cannon shots followed 
the ordained toast—“May honor, virtue, and patriotism 
ever be the distinguished characteristics” of the society. 
May “the Thirteen United Fires . . . convince our foes 

. of their courage to lift, prudence to direct, and 
clemency to withhold the hatchet.” It is this toma- 
hawk, first consecrated to King George III, that is now 
to be hurled at the impious head of former Representa- 
tive LaGuardia. 

On a parade down Fifth Avenue, the Tiger that 
escaped into New York City, seeking what it might 
devour—and with no little success—is a fine specimen. 
The well-defined stripes on its coat correspond to 
twenty-three districts, each controlled by leaders, men 
and women, with listed names whose instincts are de- 
scribable as pastoral. Nor is there any mystery as to 
the diet on which the animal is nourished. 

In 1922, Judge Seabury tells us, the budget was $354,- 
657,956. Ten years later it was $676,371,581, an increase 
of $321,713,625 or 90 per cent. In this colossal increase 
by far the largest item was the payment for salaries 
and wages. It was $198,369,437 in 1922. It rose in ten 
years to $365,534,288, an increase of $167,164,851 or 
84 per cent. 

The number of regular public servants increased from 
38,872 to 74,220. But there are also additional em- 
ployees, and these receive most of the money. In 1922, 
no less a sum than $126,540,430 was paid to such recip- 
ients. Ten years later, the payments totalled $233,558,- 
559, or one-third of the entire budget. 

These holders of temporary or terminable jobs are 
entirely dependent on the good will of Tammany Hall. 
They constitute what Judge Seabury describes as a 
“subsidized political army”, defensive of “graft, waste 
and corruption”, which has brought “the strongest city 
in the world to the verge of default.” And to Judge 
Seabury’s indictment, there has been no rebuttal. It 
stands unchallenged, and it means that the taxpayers 
are themselves finding the money to pay for the machin- 
ery by which they are plundered and exploited. 

The idea that such a system can go on forever is 
incredible, and the trend of progress is dead against it. 
The entire country has been subject to a process called 
education; and practices which to the illiterate may 
have seemed to be pardonable, and even meritorious, 
humiliate the intelligent citizen. Also immigration has 
been arrested. The services rendered by Tammany in 
welcoming prospective citizens, who otherwise would 
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have been friendless, are no longer required. What citi- 
zens of a new generation need is not charity or favors 
but honest administration and prompt justice.: 

There is another consideration. The center of gravity 
of population, now located in Indiana, is moving west- 
ward. If the eastern seaboard tolerates indefensible ad- 
ministration, there is a possibility that, like the mari- 
time provinces in Canada, it may be left behind. During 
the last five years we have seen a certain waning of 
New York’s previously unique glamor. 

It is the plea of Tammany that the plight of the city 
is due to the depression. That has been a tempest which 
all institutions, and New York City among them, have 
had to weather. But New York City was already so 
unseaworthy that, with her leaks, she could not keep 
afloat in the harbor itself. The vessel has not been 
shipwrecked. She has been scuttled. 

Anyone who wishes to form his own conclusions as to 
what has happened may read “Tammany at Bay”, by 
James E. Finegan, in which dynamitic volume a choice 
selection of scandals—quite too numerous and varied to 
be specified here—are bluntly set forth. For ten sites 
as parks, it is stated that $21,126,000 was awarded. 
Their assessed valuation amounted to $4,110,000. For 
207 other properties required for firehouses, libraries, 
and so on, $132,000,000 is declared to have been paid. 
Their valuations were $42,800,000. In many cases, as 
it would appear, there ceased to be even a pretense of 
clean administration. The little tin box—split fees for 
a doctor who happened to be the brother of Mayor 
Walker, now living placidly on the Riviera—the whole 
is one long uncontradicted record of gross maladminis- 
tration. 

An instance of bad judgment has been the Bronx 
Municipal Terminal Market, known as Mayor Hylan’s 
Folly. It “comprises a wholesale warehouse, a power- 
house, extensive viaducts, with ramps therefor, railroad 
tracks, and float bridge.” It cost the city $15,131,555. 
In three years its operation cost $433,170, with an ad- 
ditional $2,500,000 for interest and sinking fund— 
nearly $3,000,000 in all, or a million a year. The receipts 
for the three years were $49,112, or $16,000 a year! 


AS 1T merely bad judgment that led to this 

huge blunder? Of the capital expenditure 
upon this market, $7,474,872 or nearly half went to the 
cost of land, acquired by condemnation. Today the en- 
tire property, market included, is valued by the city 
itself at only $9,453,500, or $5,678,055 under cost. Was 
the price paid for the land excessive? The suggestion 
has been in a number of cases that, in acquiring land 
by condemnation, the city has been asked to pay ex- 
orbitantly, often to politicians who happened somehow 
to become owners of the property a month or two before 
the city announced its purpose to buy. 

The higher salaries have been increased, often by as 
much as 100 per cent. Sitting as the Board of Estimate 
—the upper legislative branch of the city government— 
the Mayor, President of the Board of Aldermen, and 
five Borough Presidents raised their own salaries in 
1930 from an aggregate of $125,000 to $200,000, an 
obvious abuse of power. Extravagances have been ram- 
pant. In 1932 the city owned 835 automobiles for 
which $1,082,256 had been paid. Of these cars 144 were 
of expensive makes, costing over $2000 apiece and 
$532,802 in all.. There were 509 chauffeurs, at wages 
aggregating $1,127,804 a year. (Continued on page 55) 
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@ HAVE we here a plan for curbing Tammany rule in New York? 





Proportional Representation 


By ROGER SHAW 


A: THE IRISH general election of February, 
1932, the De Valera party polled 567,000 
votes and was assigned 72 parliamentary seats. The 
Government party polled 450,000 votes, and took 56 
seats—an equitable distribution. In the British general 
election, held the preceding fall, the National coalition 
got 14% million votes and 493 parliamentary seats; the 
Labor party nearly 7 million votes, and only 46 seats. 
In. other words, the National coalition won a 72-to-1 
victory and received a 10-to-1 parliamentary majority. 
The explanation—Ireland uses proportional representa- 
tion, Great Britain does not. British experts bowed to 
Ireland, and criticized themselves severely. It had 
taken 29,000 votes to elect a National member of the 
London Parliament and 144,000 to elect a Labor member. 

Ireland is not alone in her sensible use of P. R. 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Holland, Belgium, 
all Scandinavia, the Baltic states, Poland, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Switzerland, and even Cuba employ the system. 
In America the cities of Cincinnati and Hamilton in 
Ohio, and Boulder in Colorado, use the so-called Hare 
method of proportional representation; and so do 
Winnipeg, Calgary, West Vancouver, and St. James in 
Canada. It is also in use in certain cities of Australia 
and New Zealand. School boards throughout Scotland 
are chosen by P. R. In Central Europe it has operated 
in such a way that each political party receives a per- 
centage of parliamentary seats equivalent to that 
party’s percentage of the total popular vote. The 
tendency, over a long period of years, has been—under 
P. R.—to vote for political philosophies and principles 
rather than for personal leaders. This, in the writer’s 
opinion, is excellent. 

The Hare method of P. R., used in Ireland and in 
North American municipalities, is complicated but ex- 
ceedingly effective in expressing the wishes of the vot- 
ing citizen. In brief, it works as follows: 

There are no election primaries (which are quite un- 
necessary), and nominations are made by petition. A 
paper ballot is used—a nonpartisan ballot which is so 
rotated that each candidate’s name appears first on an 
equal number of the ballots used. The voter taking his 
ballot paper, marks his first, second, up to perhaps his 
twentieth choice, by numbers after the names on the 
ballot. Only one candidate will receive his vote, and 
which candidate gets it is specifically determined in the 
following way: 

When any candidate has received enough first-choices 
to elect him, he gets no more. His excess votes there- 
after are assigned, one at a time, to those candidates 
who are marked as second-choices. When all the ballots 
have been counted, if there are still vacancies, the lowest 
candidates are declared defeated one at a time. As 
each one is ruled out, his ballots are re-assigned to 
second-choice candidates who are still in the running— 
until the number of candidates has finally boiled down 
to the exact quota to be elected. Not a vote has been 





cast in vain, there are no electoral flukes possible. If 
the voter’s first-choice has been defeated, his second- 
choice or third-choice is elected by him. His vote is 
never thrown away; it counts as he would wish it to. 

Suppose, for instance, there are five vacancies on a 
city council and twenty-nine voters. Five votes are all 
that are necessary to elect a candidate. If Mr. Jones 
receives eleven first-choices, he gets only the first five 
which are requisite for his election. The other six are 
distributed according to their inscribed second-choices. 
Thereby Mr. Brown, who received four first-choices, is 
elected by a second-choice from Mr. Jones. Those of 
the candidates receiving the lowest number of first- 
choices are dropped from the race one by one, and their 
ballots are assigned to the inscribed second-choices. If 
a second-choice had been already elected or dropped, 
the third-choice receives the vote—or the fourth-choice 
if need be. By this method the five vacancies are filled, 
according to the true preferences of the voters. 

Political machines—Fascist or Communist, Vare or 
Tammany—ignore proportional representation, and with 
good reason. P. R. annihilates the chances of a militant 
minority of highly-organized partisans, who would 
otherwise be enabled to exploit the disorganization of a 
divided majority. Under the one-member-district sys- 
tem generally used, the machine simply outvotes all 
groups of opponents in the primary of the largest party. 
One-fifth of the votes is generally sufficient for this— 
hence one-fifth of the voters, in practice, exert a virtual 
dictatorship. Under proportional representation, a ma- 
chine with one-fifth of the voting strength gets one-fifth 
of the representatives, and no more. The disorganized 
majority, helpless under any other system of voting, 
exerts the real electoral power under P. R. through its 
transferable votes. P.R., in short, provides a scientific- 
democratic basis for the city-manager plan of municipal 
government. Just now it is America’s outstanding 
political need. 

New York City offered a classic example of misrepre- 
sentation in its municipal election of November, 1931. 
Democratic voters totalled 851,216, and Republican 
voters totalled 339,020—a ratio of 2% to 1. But 64 
Democratic aldermen were actually elected, and only 1 
Republican! Under proportional representation there 
would have been 42 Democratic aldermen and 17 Re- 
publican aldermen. P. R., needless to say, is held in ill 
repute among the sachems of good St. Tammany. 

The great Judge Seabury has recommended propor- 
tional representation as an antidote to the toxicity of 
New York City politics. _ Norman Thomas, public- 
spirited presidential candidate, and Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University, are in agreement with 
him. Thus all shades of opinion are joined in the non- 
partisan spirit which P. R. engenders. Old Man Hare, 
it seems, was right! John Stuart Mill was praising his 
method as far back as the middle of the late-lamented 
nineteenth century. 
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& HOW Proportional Representation Helped to Give Good Government. 








"P. R. in an 


By CYRUS 


Is 1926 FIFTEEN people who had been elected as a 
charter commission completed their work in the 
city of Hamilton, Ohio, and a new charter was adopted 
by the voters in November of that year. The commis- 
sioners, realizing that their child could not learn to walk 
without help and that the responsibility rested on 
them, reorganized as a permanent campaign committee. 
At each municipal election since the adoption of the 
charter, the commissioners have authorized a small 
committee composed partly of their own group and 
partly of other public-spirited citizens interested in 
securing the best possible results from the new non- 
political form of city government. This campaign com- 
mittee every two years receives full authority from the 
charter commission to select candidates. It circulates 
the nomination petitions, collects and spends the. money 
required for the necessary expenses of the campaign, 
and publishes advertisements. 

These friends of the charter, never exceeding a dozen 
in number, constitute the only political organization 
working for the interest of good government in Ham- 
ilton. This small group, however, has received great 
assistance from the Woman’s City Club. Both news- 
papers of the city have given splendid support. 

How has this group functioned? During the months 
preceding the mun.cipal election, it carefully considered 
many men as prospective candidates for council. A 
candidate must have intelligence, integrity, and interest 
in (though not necessarily knowledge ot) good local 
government; and the ability to win votes for himself 
and for the other six constituting the charter ticket. 
Seven men consent to run as a charter ticxet. They are 
asked to subscribe to this simple platform of three 
planks: 1. For a city manager from out of town—a 
man without political ties or entangling alliances of any 
kind. 2. For an efficient, business-like, non-political 
city administration. 3. For municipal ownership and 
non-political operation of gas, water, and electric plants. 
Otherwise the candidates are expressly asked not to 
make any pledges nor any promises. They are not 
asked to make speeches, solicit votes, enter into con- 
troversies with other candidates, or contribute a single 
cent to the campaign fund. Almost exclusively through 
newspaper advertisements the voters are told something 
of the qualifications of the candidates, what the prior 
administration has accomplished, and why these candi- 
dates are best suited to act as the representatives of 
the people. No political organization is back of the 
charter candidates to ask for jobs or favors. 

What results has this unique political method pro-. 
duced? At the first election in 1927, four of the charter 
ticket, one independent friendly to the charter group, 
one candidate of the old political organization, and one 
former member of the council (running as an outright 
independent) were elected to the council. 

In 1929 the old political organization had a consider- 
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ably stronger ticket in the field, and made every effort 
to capture control of the council. This organization also 
wished to eliminate Proportional Representation from 
the charter by an amendment substituting a dangerous 
system of preferential voting, but the amendment was 
defeated three to one. The old gang elected no member 
of council. The charter group elected five members, and 
the two independent members elected were active sup- 
porters of the charter group. 

In 1931 there was no organized political opposition to 
the charter ticket. Again five of the charter ticket were 
elected, and the same two independents. 


A A SPECIAL election held on May 2 of the 
present year, there came another attempt to 
defeat the plan of electing the city council by Pro- 
portional Representation. Political factions made a 
strong fight, but the charter was supported by a vote of 
6496 to 4215. A regular election occurs next month, 
and the politicians will make another fight, against 
“P. R.” rather than against the charter as a whole. 

The first council was fortunate, after carefully con- 
sidering the qualifications it sought in a city manager, 
to find a man embodying its requirements. Mr. Russell 
P. Price, who has been manager since January 1, 1928, 
has achieved conspicuous success in the administration 
of the city’s affairs. He 1s solely responsible for direct- 
ing the city’s large and complex business. He hires and 
fires all directors of departments, and through them all 
employees of the city. Council has never interfered 
with him in this undertaking. He, in return, does not 
burden council with the petty details and problems daily 
confronting him. Council is thus left free to serve as 
a legislative and policy-determining group. 

Council has been studying for years the future supply 
of water, even though the present supply is exception- 
ally good and entirely adequate for a city considerably 
larger than Hamilton. A new city hall is arranged for 
efficiency purposes. Arterial streets and connecting 
boulevards wide enough to handle future traffic have 
been built; and more are provided in the elaborate and 
comprehensive city plan prepared by some of the coun- 
try’s leading experts. A modern zoning ordinance, and 
a building code satisfactory to all interests, have been 
adopted and are strictly enforced. Obsolete city ordi- 
nances were repealed, and the remaining laws have been 
embodied by a legal authority into a modern municipal 
code. After two years study of transportation, council 
was ready to grant a new franchise giving one firm the 
right to operate all transportation facilities. 

It has broken the grip of politics on Hamilton—first, 
by making it easy for the voters to express their real 
wishes without fear of wasting their votes; second, by 
making it possible for divergent elements of the city’s 
population to elect their real leaders without the neces- 
sity of combining into a single political organization. 
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REHABILITATION 
The Cure for Building Losses 


By JOSEPH 


Managing Editor, 


Px IT uP or tear it down. That is the ulti- 
matum handed to building owners everywhere 
throughout the nation today. 

One of the biggest jobs which soon must be under- 
taken by the nation’s builders and business men is the 
rehabilitation of commercial, industrial, and office 
structures. A tremendous program of improvement 
work is necessary to bring solvency and order out of 
the present almost hopeless muddle of business building 
ownership in our cities. 

Fundamentally, the problem confronting building 
owners and managers is the same as that which has 
confronted manufacturers during the past three years. 

In 1930 and 1931, business men were faced with a 
declining market, changed buying habits, lack of buy- 
ing interest. Following this came the cut-price era. 
The successful manufacturer faced his problem in a 
vigorous fashion.. He went through his plant and cut 
costs substantially. This frequently called for changes 
and modifications in equipment and some investment 
in new or approved types. He re-examined his oper- 
ating methods, considered again efficiency of methods 
that he had not questioned before. 

A second and equally important step taken by aggres- 
sive manufacturers was the re-designing and re-styling 
of their products in keeping with the buying trends of 
the day. The result was that they were able to sell 
a modernly-designed product which was highly attrac- 
tive and highly desirable, well suited to the demands 
of the time and yet within the price requirements of 


the buying public. 
How does this experience of successful manufacturers 


@ THIS is an era of change. In fact, 
"change" is the most constant fac- 
tor in business. Methods and ma- 
chines which once sufficed no longer 
measure up to requirements. The 
buyer now demands a better prod- 
é uct at a lower price. That means 
lower operating cost and better 
merchandising. Whether you make 
soap or locomotives, or rent office 
or factory space, this gospel holds. 
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apply to men interested in investment ownership and 
management of our business and office structures? 
There is a very distinct parallel, for what is needed in 
our offices and buildings is the same sort of re-designing 
and re-styling to keep tenants sold. 

Two principal obstacles up until now have been 
holding back rehabilitation of business and apartment 
structures. Lack of financing is usually considered the 
first and most important. The second is lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of building owners, operators, and the 
men holding investments in such structures, as to what 
tremendous progress has been made in building tech- 
nique, and what architects and engineers are now able 
to do for obsolete structures. 

Of the two, the second—lack of knowledge—is the 
most damning. Financing of such work will, as busi- 
ness improves, become much more easy, especially as 
the fact becomes more fully known that such work -is 
economically justified and easily able to pay for itself 
in increased rentals. 

Lack of knowledge, and lack of aggressive use of 
such knowledge when it is obtained, is a serious draw- 
back to progress. The building industry today is 
equipped, as it never has been before, to perform amaz- 
ingly constructive, beneficial improvements in the na- 
tion’s buildings. Control of air, heat, and sound is an 
accomplished fact. The effectiveness of new elevators, 
windows, wall materials, flooring, power, illumination, 
and other equipment is beyond question. But knowl- 
edge among the men who are in a position to demand 
such equipment is not widespread. In other words, the 
men who should be most vitally concerned with the 








THE Campbell Air Conditioner, self-contained unit, makes friends. 
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not only physically desirable; they are 
needed as the protectors of the millions 
already invested in buildings that are 
obsolete. 

Examination of conditions that have 
grown up in the building ownership and 
management business of the country during 
the past five years reveals an appalling con- 
dition. One out of every four offices 
throughout the United States is vacant. A 
large percentage of buildings over ten 
stories high built since 1927 and publicly 
financed have already defaulted their bonds, 
or will in the near future. In some sections, 
every building in this classification has 
defaulted. 

As defaults occurred, followed by reor- 
ganization, rents came down. Expensive 
new buildings have gone vacant until the 








| 





BEFORE AND AFTER: These photographs illustrate the spaciousness achieved in 
remodeling the entrance of the Yeon Building, Portland, Ore. The rehabilitation 
reduced operating costs and assured tenants of quiet, swift-riding comfort. It 


was accomplished with Westinghouse electric elevators. 


condition of our buildings—building owners and man- 
agers, renters and investors in building securities—are 
little informed of the power at their disposal to im- 
prove the status of their income properties, or are not 
aggressive enough to take advantage of them. 
Reconditioned and modernized office homes will bring 
a new order of comfort and efficiency to business men. 
The quiet, clean efficiency of the business headquarters 
that are air conditioned, acoustically corrected to ab- 
sorb sound, properly lighted, pleasantly decorated, and 
easily arrived at by modern elevator equipment offers 
an irresistible appeal. Such modern conveniences are 


BEFORE 
The transformation of 
the ugly corner pictured 
at the left to the swanky 
office shown below was 
largely accomplished 
with E. F. Hauserman 
Co., movable steel par- 

titions. 











management, in despair, has accepted any 
rental offer. It is hardly necessary to re- 
view the disastrous effects these conditions 
have had on investments in buildings and 
property. It is perhaps time, however, to 
ask what can be done to protect the investments that 
remain, and restore those that may be salvaged. 

What happens when a large building becomes bank- 
rupt? The operation of a typical case will illustrate. 
A $3,000,000 original investment is perhaps written 
down to $1,250,000. Rentals that were bringing in 
$2.75, $2.50, and $2.25 per square foot per year may 
be cut to $2.25, $2.00, and $1.50. 

Across the street, a fine old building with a good 
name and good reputation is faced with this competi- 
tion. One of two courses is open to the owners. They 
may reduce the rent still further, or may improve their 












OUT-OF-DATE 
New Otis elevators re- 
placed the old in this 
Atlanta office building 
with this startling 
change in the appear- 
ance of the ground 















floor entrances. 
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structure to meet the modern equipment and conditions 
of the newer buildings. The older building with its 
good name and good location can compete with the 
more recently constructed building, which has its name 
marred by defaults, if it is made equally attractive. 
Further reductions in rates cannot be made without 
encountering fixed charges. There is only one course— 
to protect the investment in the older building through 
modernization. 

This operation is going on and has been going on in 
every city in the country. Thousands of buildings that 
are well located and well thought of, that are good 
going properties, must be improved and brought up to 
modern standards if the investment is to be protected. 
High taxes play an important part, making the losses 
on an obsolete building mount quickly once the tenants 
begin to feel that the building is not modern. 

In addition to a protection of the investment, there 
are the special needs of the time or place, the remaking 
of a building, or offices in a building, to meet the de- 
mands of a tenant. Perhaps it might be described as 
providing a better “package” for the owner to sell. 


A SPLENDID EXAMPLE of this type of modern- 
izing was accomplished recently in an im- 
portant downtown Chicago office building. Because of 
its excellent location, modern construction, efficient 
management, it was well rented—that is, all but the 
second floor. The second floor area could not be leased 
for the important reason that it was dirty, noisy, and 
rather unattractive. The elevated railroad directly 
outside the windows was an especially objectionable 
cause of noise. The management tried various expedi- 
ents and inducements to get a tenant, without avail. 

But one day a prospective tenant came along who 
showed some interest. It happened that the officers of 
this firm knew something about what can be done by 
intelligent architects and engineers in the control of 
air and sound in this year of 1933. They contracted 
for the space at an attractive figure, obtaining the right 
to modernize it to suit their needs. 

Modernizing consisted principally of subjecting the 
entire second floor to the latest scientific sound and air 
control treatment. Noise was entirely shut out by the 
use of double windows of the new type glass produced 
at the factory in two layers with a vacuum between. 
Windows were tightly sealed and all exterior sound 
effectively kept out. Complete air conditioning equip- 
ment which provided clean, filtered air at 70° temper- 
ature, scientifically circulated, was installed. The in- 
terior walls and ceilings were finished with acoustic 
materials that absorb sound. New floors of quiet, re- 
silient, sound-absorbent construction were laid. 

The resulting office space is as desirable as the most 
expensive penthouse location. Yet it is easily acces- 
sible to a large flow of traffic and business contacts. 

How little building owners and managers realize what 
the building industry is equipped to do for them with 
its modern technique is well illustrated by this case. 
After the work was completed and the new tenant 
happily installed. in his attractive quarters, the owner 
of the building, who has an office on the twelfth floor, 
visited him. He strolled through the quiet, cool in- 
terior in growing wonder and finally exclaimed: “If 
I had known what could be done with this floor, I cer- 
tainly would have moved in here myself instead of go- 
ing up to the twelfth. You’d never have gotten it!” 
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AIR conditioned offices, offering all-year-round comfort, are more 
easily rented. A Westinghouse self-contained unit is shown above. 





NOISE is reduced by sound-absorbent ceilings. Sanacoustic tile, a 


Johns-Manville product, is here installed in the Westinghouse offices. 





GOWNS and tempers are saved wear and tear in this ladies’ ap- 
parel shop by a York Ready Weather air conditioner. 








BENEFITS to health and mental efficiency promote air conditioners 
from*luxury, to necessity. Here is a Carrier Weathermaker cabinet. 
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It is a 
Johns-Manville product, and is here shown in one of their own 
executive offices. Acoustical treatment renders it sound-deadening. 


THE LOVELY paneling is of Transite unit wall construction. 


Protection of the investment is one of several forms 
of building rehabilitation that are being carried on 
widely and will proceed on a large, national scale as soon 
as financing is available. In this type of work, the well- 
informed building owner realizes that he must keep the 
building from getting obsolete. He must keep the char- 
acter up to a high standard, forestalling even the be- 
ginning of a feeling by tenants that they can get more 
modern,. up-to-date quarters elsewhere for the same 
money. Much present modernizing is in this class, and 
as business improves, the volume of this type of work 
will undoubtedly be great. It is the common sense 
protection of a sound investment in a well-located, 
desirable property. 

The principle of prevention of building obsolescence 
has now become so well established that a new develop- 
ment of the idea has attracted much attention. This is 
obsolescence insurance, which was recently approved 
by the New York chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

Obsolescence insurance means the appropriation of 
a yearly sum of money by the building owner to make 
possible a scientific survey of the building at least once 
a year to determine just what changes and improve- 
ments are necessary to keep it in the front ranks, and 








UNIFORM air movement and temperature are maintained with 
Niagara Blower fan heaters (in circles) in this Aluminum Co. plant. 
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then to perform those improvements. Under the pro- 
gram, the architect who designs the building is engaged 
to remain as official counselor to see that the building 
is kept in a healthy economic state—attractive and 
modern inside and out—comparable to the best and 
newest buildings in the vicinity. In a sense the rdle 
of the architect is like that of the family physician who 
not only brings the child into the world but looks 
after his health through childhood and thereafter. 

A large part of the investment in a building that is 
structurally sound is of a non-deteriorating character. 
The part that deteriorates consists largely of the ac- 
cessories, equipment and services. Under the usual 
system of bookkeeping building owners figure on 
writing off the investment in twenty to twenty-five 
years, and set up their amortization reserves accord- 
ingly. Asa matter of fact, at the end of such a period 
the building may still be structurally sound and still a 
valuable property. 


SS... INSURANCE does not take it for 
grantel that ultimate loss in the basic struc- 
ture is inevitable. It sets up a system whereby the 
superficial parts, together with the buildings, services, 
and equipment are cared for, renewed or replaced in a 
systematic program. Instead of writing off the entire 
amortization loss each year, a part of this fund is spent 
to keep the building from growing old—to provide a 
scientific protection or insurance against wear and tear, 
fire, loss or depreciation. 

There are many good features to recommend this 
plan to building owners. . 

In addition to protection of the investment, which 
is the form of modernizing taken in the obsolescence 
insurance idea, an important type is the remaking of a 
building, or offices in a building, to meet the demands 
of a tenant, or the special needs of the time or place. 
Perhaps it might be described. as providing a better 
“package” for the owner to sell. 

During the boom years, apartment structures, huge 
city office and business buildings went up almost over- 
night without regard for their economic need. The rush 
to build, regardless of a constantly growing vacancy, 
completely demoralized the rental market. One result 
was that many structures in desirable locations got into 
difficulty and were allowed to deteriorate and run down. 








A FACADE of Westinghouse Micarta added a touch of distinctive- 
ness that set this shop apart from its neighbors. 
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The decrease in business and ren- 
tals led owners to spend less and 
less on upkeep with the result that 
even in the good years buildings of 
this class drifted into very bad con- 
dition. These buildings cannot be 
allowed to drift now: they must 
soon be either torn down or rehab- 
ilitated. 

Renting the modern building is 
a problem of packaging just as 
much as the selling of a popular 
advertised product. To attract ten- 
ants, the “package” must be made 
attractive, up to date, appealing. 
The building owner with the proper 
“package” at the right price will 
get the business. The interesting 
feature of much of this moderniz- 
ing work is that it can be done 
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most effectively by the owners of IRON FIREMAN automatic stokers save OLD-FASHIONED bathrooms take on a new 


the older buildings. In newer struc- 
tures, the already large investment 
precludes further expenditure of 
money. Owners of the older type structure, in which 
the original investment has been practically written off, 
can afford to spend money in rehabilitation, and in do- 
ing so they can introduce such modern equipment as 
air conditioning, heat and sound control, new elevator 
equipment, and new conveniences that are far ahead of 
the so-called improvements in modern buildings erected 
during the boom years. 

As business improves and the demand for office space 
increases, the soundness of money invested in improve- 
ments of this type in older buildings will become more 
and more apparent. Thousands of structures are al- 
ready in a position to repay in a very few years more 
than the expenditures for modernization of interiors 
and equipment. In numerous instances, not only will 
the original investment be enhanced but the work will 
be more than paid for out of increased profits. 

The possibilities for building improvements offered 
by modern building industry, science, and technique are 
tremendous. While the building industry itself has lain 
almost dormant the last few years, research labora- 
tories of manufacturers have been working overtime. 








AIR conditioning through ceiling vents (a Carrier installation); and 
sound absorbent ceiling material, add much to the popularity of this 
San Antonio Cafeteria. 
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uniform heat. 


labor, fuel and dust; and assure tenants of lease on life when finished with Westing- 


house Micarta. 


The results are almost unbelievable advances and per- 
fections that affect the life of the average occupant of 
business structures. 


| aes AIR CONDITIONING. This industry, still an 
infant but expanding at a rapid rate, is making 
strides. Air conditioning of theatres, restaurants, 
and other public buildings has become a universally 
accepted practice. Although the popular fancy is 
caught by the splendid cooling effects of the modern 
air conditioning system, this is in reality only one of 
the benefits. The value of clean, washed air, evenly 
circulated and controlled absolutely as to temperature 
the year around is, in my opinion, more important than 
the flashy cooling effects obtained in theaters and 
restaurants. When business men begin to realize more 
fully what it will mean to them to have office windows 
in the heart of the dirt and traffic of the city completely 
sealed, so that they may work in quiet, clean places 
that are more comfortable and healthful than anything 
that has ever been possible in the past, there will be 
such a demand for universal air conditioning that even 
the most short-sighted building investor and owner 
will not be able to ignore it. 

Unit air conditioners that may be installed with a 
minimum of expense or trouble are becoming more and 
more popular, and the demand for them is increasing. 
The latest complete units not only cool and dehumidify 
the air in summer, but warm, humidify, filter, and cir- 
culate it all the year around as needed. The popularity 
of the unit machines is convincing evidence of the fu- 
ture of this industry and points the way toward the in- 
evitable installation, on a large scale, of complete air 
conditioning systems for entire buildings. 

Elevator equipment rehabilitation is another im- 
portant field that has possibilities for vast expansion. 
A large percentage of present elevator equipment is ob- 
solete or unnecessarily expensive to operate. Greater 
speed, more rapid service, elimination of noise, more 
carrying capacity, and increased efficiency are improve- 
ments offered. 

More than any other item, the elevator of a building 
is observed by tenants as an (Continued on page 50) 
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Human Dividends of the C. C. C. 


By CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


President of the American Tree Association 


W = IN 1919 the Army turned back some 
4,000,000 men into the ranks of civil life 
the vast majority were physically better off than they 
had been when they were issued uniforms. Outdoor life, 
simple food, exercise, and regular living had made them 
hard of muscle and fit of body. Whatever the debit 
items may have been in the mental and spiritual col- 
umns, this physical dividend was one of the few profits 
to a nation at war. 

Today we have in active operation a program that 
is constructive in sharp contrast to the destructive ele- 
ments of war. It is an activity that will pay 100 per 
cent dividends in physical improvement. It will be 
definitely on the profit side of the ledger in terms of 
mental and moral betterment. I refer to the creation 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps and its work in the 
forest camps. 

We do not know at present how great a contribution 
to conservation this work may be. Certainly fire pro- 
tection will be enhanced, the fight against forest disease 
and destructive insects furthered, denuded areas planted, 
necessary roads built, and other tangible things of great 
value to the forests accomplished. All these are im- 
portant to the future of the nation. But of greater 
importance is the restoration of confidence, the reassur- 


ance of health, and the provision of the opportunity to 


work to 300,000 young men. 

When the depression hit us, thousands of young men 
were finishing school or were forced to quit college. 
There were no jobs for them. There weren’t even ditches 
to dig or trucks to drive. They had to live on their 
families or stand in the bread line. Thousands of them 
were hungry. Many wandered aimlessly over the face 
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of the land, living by their wits. In the first productive 
years of their lives they found themselves to be young 
citizens of a country that could not give them a chance 
to earn a living. Here was no incentive to citizenship. 
Rather was it an invitation to keep alive by any means 
possible, within the law or without. The physical, men- 
tal, and moral results of such a condition are insidious, 
unseen and unrealized by most of us, and therefore 
more dangerous. 

Into this breach stepped the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. Without delay the Civilian Conservation Corps 
came into being. From large cities and small towns the 
men were enlisted—young men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five. Examined, given a condition- 
ing period, and divided into groups, they went into a 
life in the open with “three squares a day” assured. 
They had a paying job with something to send to the 
folks back home. They had the forthright fellowship of 
their fellow men. This work is now in full swing. 

Undoubtedly the statistician delights in the announce- 
ment that by August the aggregate weight gained by 
the men in the Corps was 3,000,000 pounds. That is, 
of course, just a figure, but it is one full of meaning. 
It means that young men who had lived in doubt about 
the next meal no longer wonder. It means that muscles, 
soft from lack of demand upon them, are now hard. It 
means that 300,000 young Americans have been given 
the sharpest weapon for the battle of life—health. 

“We are the luckiest bunch of fellows, and we are 
just realizing it,” writes a Lakewood, New Jersey, boy 
to his folks. The letter is postmarked Bovill, Idaho, 
and he is working in the mountains, bathing in the 
mountain streams, breathing the clean air of the west- 
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BOYS detailed to wood chop- 
ping (above) at the C.C.C. camp 
in the Unaka National Forest, 
Tennessee. 


Pictured on the opposite page 

is a group from Cleveland on 

the first day in camp in the 
Yosemite National Park. 


Constructing a mess hall (right) 
for 500 boys from Ohio an 
Kentucky. As this was the third 
camp these boys constructed, 
they obtained valuable carpentry 
experience. 


ern forest, clearing gooseberry and currant bushes to 
eradicate white pine blister rust, and answering “chow 
call” among the first. 

In Montana, near Noxon, is a camp of boys from the 
sidewalks of New York. Many of them had thought 
the sun set just back of the amusement park on the 
west side of the Hudson. They know differently now, 
but true to their native asphalt they have named their 
forest home “Camp Al Smith” and have raised a brown 
derby to the top of the camp flagpole. At another camp 
in Montana the boys solemnly voted to name their base 
in honor of the late Senator Thomas J. Walsh. 

A group of recruits from New York City joined the 
lads from Wyoming ranches at a Wyoming camp. The 
home state boys were able to week-end with their 
families, so the officer in charge suggested that each 
one take along a couple of his new buddies from New 
York. The idea has now blossomed into a weekly affair. 
Some day the ranchers from Wyoming are looking for- 
ward to returning the visits and seeing little old 
Manhattan. 

Among the members of another western camp are 
fifteen boys with the military background of ushering 
ina New York theater. Every Saturday night they put 
on a show from what they remember. Some of our 
Broadway stars would be surprised and flattered by the 
keen memories and imitative ability of these boys. 
Many of the camps have been established within the 
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National Park areas. Here important work is being 
done in road building and forest fire and disease pre- 
vention. In Yosemite there are 500 boys from Ohio and 
Kentucky at_work and play in one of the most beauti- 
ful regions in America. 

These are only a few of the many instances which 
illustrate the mingling of young men from all parts of 
the country. These boys are discovering America. They 
are making friends in and from far places. They are 
learning the significance of that phrase voiced with such 
pleasure and spirit of comradeship by the boys of fifteen 
years ago: “What state, buddy”? 

Aimless wandering or street corner gatherings were 
the former recreational activities of many of these men. 
Today organized sports fill leisure hours. Baseball 
leagues have been started within the camps and whole- 
some rivalry has been created. Recreational equipment 
is a part of every camp’s facilities and it is getting 
plenty of use. Inter-camp as well as intra-camp con- 
tests are arranged and create great enthusiasm. 

Among the boys in the camps there are many, partic- 
ularly those from the cities, who know no trade and 
have no particular urge in one direction or another. 
Now they are getting information and experience along 
many lines, including mechanics, simple engineering, 
roadbuilding, carpentry, masonry, bookkeeping, and 
even cooking. They are learning the value and impor- 
tance of organized effort and (Continued on page 64) 
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C ACHIEVEMENTS 


In Codperation with the American Civic Association 








A= ANY well-informed per- 
son what is the greatest 
construction project in the United States 
today. The chances are that he will reply 
promptly and with assurance that it is 
Boulder Dam, where seven western states 
and the federal Government have joined 
together to harness the mighty Colorado 
River—to keep its water from overflow- 
ing when and where it would do wide- 
spread damage; to divert its water at 
other times and places so that land now 
arid may yield food for man; to trans- 
form the stored water into electric power 
for industry and the home. 

Possibly an ultra-wise person will an- 
swer your query by saying that this 
country’s greatest construction project is 
the Tennessee Valley improvement, cen- 
tering around Muscle Shoals, whose pur- 
pose grows ever more glorious with the 
flight of time—from explosives to fer- 
tilizers to industrial region par excel- 
lence. 

Yet both answers will be wrong. Our 
greatest construction project, measured 
by the familiar yardstick of cost of ma- 
terials and labor, is that undertaken by 
Los Angeles and twelve neighboring 
cities of Southern California to obtain a 
water supply. The famous Boulder Dam 
will cost $100,000,000, built by the federal 
Government. The Colorado River Aque- 
duct will cost $220,000,000, to be paid for 
by the citizens of the region benefited. 

Associated with Los Angeles in this 
extraordinary enterprise are Long Beach, 
Pasadena, Glendale, Santa Monica, Santa 
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A VAST AMOUNT OF preliminary work was required before the Colorado River Aqueduct project could be undertaken. 
Water had to be piped into the wilderness, roads built, telephone and power lines set up. 


Los Angeles Reaches Out for Water 


Ana, and seven smaller residential com- 
munities including Beverly Hills. To- 
gether the 1930 census credited them with 
1,665,883 inhabitants. In 1920 there were 
less than half that many, 737,000; and in 
1910 there were only 392,000. The pop- 
ulation has doubled every ten years since 
the railroad spanned the continent. 

Therein lies the genesis of this story; 
for Los Angeles only twenty-five years 
ago went out to the far-off Sierras to tap 
a water supply sufficient, presumably, 
for all time. It was then a city of some 
275,000 souls; now there are five times 
as many. There is no more glorious 
chapter in the history of American cities 
than that which tells of the foresight of 
officials who see beyond the routine of 
present-day: tasks and plan boldly for 
the future of their community. 

That famous Owens River Aqueduct 
was hardly fifteen years old, ten years 
or so ago, when the people of Los An- 
geles came to realize that it was fast 
being outgrown. Scientific studies proved 
conclusively that the city was nearing 
the end of its water resources. The press- 
ing question was: Where could more 
water be secured with which to guard 
its present development and make pos- 
sible further growth in the future? 

William Mulholland, grand old man 
and builder of the Owens River Aque- 
duct, pointed to the Colorado River. As 
chief engineer of the Los Angeles Muni- 
cipal Water Bureau he set about the task 
of surveying the wild and rugged desert 
country stretching between the Sierra 
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Above is Pushawalla Camp. 





Madre Mountains and the Colorado. A 
year later, with preliminary data in 
hand, he announced that the construction 
of an aqueduct to bring Colorado River 
water to Southern California was feasi- 
ble from the standpoint of engineering 
and of cost. 

It was soon realized, both in the city 
and in the surrounding region, that water 
was their common problem. The benefits 
of the: great aqueduct should not be 
limited to one municipality. According- 
ly, these thirteen cities of Southern Cali- 
fornia proceeded with the organization 
of a political subdivision called the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California. 


A FEW days prior to the forma- 
tion of the District, President 
Coolidge signed a piece of legislation 
known as the Swing-Johnson bill, repre- 
senting the successful culmination of a 
long fight for the construction of Boulder 
Dam, in Black Canyon on the Colorado 
River. More than that, it cleared the 
way for the people of Southern Cali- 
fornia to proceed with their own project 
for bringing to their homes and factories 
the water which would be stored for 
them behind that great government 
structure. 

Starting from a dam of its own near 
the town of Parker, in Arizona, about 
150 miles downstream from Boulder 
Dam, the Colorado River Aqueduct will 
span the entire state of California. On 
its way toward the coast the water is 
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carried over 241 miles by main aqueduct, 
and 144 miles of distributing system. 
Ninety-one miles of the main aqueduct 
will be tunnels driven through moun- 
tains. Each of these is sixteen feet in 
diameter. The longest, already under 
way, is the eighteen-mile Coachella bore 
through the Little San Bernardino 
Mountains. The most difficult tunnel 
from an engineering standpoint is the 
thirteen-mile hole now being blasted 
through San Jacinto Mountain. 

A most fascinating phase of this huge 
project is the preliminary work that was 
necessary before real construction could 
start. Water pipe, 180 miles of it, was 
laid for the workmen and for such pur- 
poses as mixing’ cement. There were also 
220 miles of high-power transmission 
lines, a complete telephone service, and 
172 miles of surfaced highway for the 
movement of men and materials. Pre- 
liminary work was itself a giant task. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has bought, or agreed to buy, $40,- 
000,000 worth of the aqueduct bonds, and 
began to place money at the disposal of 
the District last January. Contracts for 
more than that amount of work have 
already been let, the hardest jobs being 
tackled first. 

San Francisco’s famous Hetch-Hetchy 
waterworks, on the Tuolumne River in 
the Yosemite region, and New York’s 
Catskill Mountain Aqueduct, are over- 
shadowed by this Colorado River Aque- 
duct undertaken by the enterprising and 
far-seeing people of Southern California. 


Last Call 
for Chicago 


® © THERE Is STILL time for last minute 
enthusiasts, inspired by reports of their 
friends, to visit the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago. The gates will close on October 31, 
which date will probably record a new 
high for world fair attendance. At the 
time of writing, the high mark in daily 
gate receipts was reached early in Sep- 
tember when 300,000 persons turned the 
stiles before 8:00 p. m. 


¢ @ Att this rush to Chicago has re- 
flected favorably on summer travel by 
air, rail, motor, and steamship. Thou- 
sands of extra workers have been taken 
on by the railroads to operate special 
trains now running on regular schedule 
from all points to Chicago. American 
Airways reported a 78 per cent increase 
in travel on their lines the first two 
weeks of July over the corresponding 
period in 1932. Lake passenger business 
is reported to be three times greater 
than it has been for the past 25 years. 


°® ¢ IF you want to see everything 
and do everything at the Fair the total 
cost will be “$26.20. This includes flying 
in an airplane and in a dirigible at $3.00 
for each venture; riding in a ricksha,.a 
roller chair, a boat in the lagoon fleet, 
and in a gondola. Without these extras, 
your bill will amount to $16.65. 


WORK IS WELL UNDER WAY on 
the 33-mile tunnels of the Coachella 


Division. Here is the portal of the 
Thousand Palms Tunnel, No. |. 
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@ @ THOSE WHO DRIVE their own cars 
find parking space for 70,000 within a 
mile of the exposition grounds. Charges 
run from 25 cents to 75 cents a day. 


No More 
Floods 


FEW YEARS AGO visitors to Ports- 

mouth; Ohio, laughed at the walled 
city whose citizens were spending so 
much money to protect themselves 
against the flood waters of the Ohio and 
Scioto rivers. Came the flood last spring. 
Portsmouth lay snug and secure behind 
her concrete shelter. Other cities bor- 
dering on the Ohio lost thousands of 
dollars worth of private and public 
property. They began to admire the 
foresight of their neighbor. 

Portsmouth’s wall was completed in 
1930 but was not given a chance to prove 
its full worth until 1933. As the waters 
of the Ohio and Scioto rose to flood tide, 
Portsmouth resembled a city of Holland. 
Dry she lay behind her dykes, sur- 
rounded by an inland sea. A special storm 
drain system emptied the city waste into 
the rivers at central points. Emergency 
pumps placed at the outlets boosted the 
drainage to river level; and gates at the 
outlets prevented flood waters from flow- 
ing back into the city. 

Part of the President’s plan for un- 
employment relief includes flood control. 
Citizens of cities along the Ohio, who are 
affected by floods, are being urged to 
support local plans to prepare against 
the next flood season. Such plans may be 


partially financed by federal funds. 
Civic 
Sidelights 
@ © WEsTCHESTER County Park Com- 
mission (New York), which set the 
style for beauty and efficiency in motor 


parkways, is threatened with extinc- 
tion by the economy axe. “If no more 


parks are to be built let us get rid of 
the Park Commission,” was a _ political 
“The chief engineer is 


leader’s dictum. 


an artist. He has done beautiful work. 
What we need now is a common-sense 
business man.” Incidentally, through 
playground concessions, Westchester’s 
parkways cost the county little or noth- 
ing for upkeep and have increased 
assessment values in marked degree. 


@ © HANDKERCHIEF maps of the city of 
Washington are being sponsored by the 
American Civic Association. Printed in 
washable colors on cotton, about 18 
inches square, they sell for one dollar 
each. Obtainable now through the 
Association (Union -Trust Building, 
Washington), they will later be found 
in souvenir stores of the capital city. 
The aim is to provide funds for carrying 
on parkway improvements to historic 
spots around Washington. 


@ ¢ A NEW SHIP CANAL between the 
Baltic and the White seas was opened 
recently by the Soviet government. 
This brings Leningrad into direct com- 
munication with a vast timber, mineral, 
oil, and grain region, previously a six- 
months journey distant by sea. The 
canal route is 141 miles long and ships 
can sail from Soroka on the White Sea 
to Leningrad in six days. 


e@ e THE city or Antwerp, Belgium, 
celebrated in September the completion 
of two tunnels under the Scheldt River, 
one for pedestrians and another for 
vehicles. Antwerp is located on the 
right bank of the river. Increase in 
population and business developments 
have made it necessary for the city to 
spread to the left bank. However, no 
bridge plan was acceptable because the 
river is 1500 feet wide at this point and 
rises fifteen feet from low to high tide. 
Moreover, yearly, thousands of ships 
carrying freight dock at Antwerp. The 
solution of the problem was the building 
of tunnels to link Antwerp with quaint 
St. Anne, a village across the river. 


@ © News comes from Russia that 
Moscow is to have a subway. The Red 
Youth party has enlisted 10,000 volun- 
teers, including girls, to do the work. 
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The March of Events 


Codes for Big Business 


Industrial recovery under Gov: 
ernment control puts organ- 


ized labor on a new pinnacle. 


iL, steel, and lumber codes of fair 

competition under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act are signed by 
President Roosevelt (August 19). Oil 
and steel industries had found unusual 
difficulties in reaching agreement among 
themselves and with the Industrial Ad- 
ministrator, General Johnson. The oil 
code is one prepared by the Administra- 
tor, to end debate and delay over the 
stumbling-block, within the industry, of 
price-fixing. A committee of fifteen oil 
men, working with a federal agency to 
be named by the President, will govern 
the industry. The President has power 
to fix prices. 


A copr for the automobile industry is 
signed by the President (August 27). It 
is accepted by all members of the Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. This 
code denies any attempt to modify the 
controverted labor provisions of Section 
7a of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act (which strengthens organized labor), 
but it asserts the employers’ right to 
“select, retain, or advance employees on 
the basis of individual merit, without 
regard to their membership in any 
organization”. 


FIFTEEN men are named by the Presi- 
dent (August 30) to work with Secre- 
tary Ickes in solving problems that arise 
under the tentative oil code. Three of 
the men represent the N.R.A., and 
twelve are selected from _ various 
branches of the industry. The majority 
are known to favor price-fixing. 


A coat code (soft coal) by amicable 
arrangement between officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America and 
non-union operators in the Appalachian 
field, fails to materialize and their con- 
ference collapses (September 1). A 
code may be imposed by the President. 


Om quotas for states are announced 
(September 2) by Secretary Ickes as 
Oil Administrator, based on an aggre- 
gate consumer demand of 2,409,700 bar- 
rels of crude oil daily. Present produc- 
tion is 2,750,000 barrels. 


Lazsor’s interpretation of the much- 
discussed Section 7a of the Industrial 
Recovery Act is stated by William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (September 4): “Labor 
now has the right to organize even 100 
per cent in a factory or mill or manu- 
facturing establishment without inter- 
ference or restraint from employer... . 
This is part of the law of the land.” 
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August 10 to September 12 


TEN days’ grace expire (September 
5) without acceptance of the automobile 
code by Henry Ford. The code compels 
an association with the Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Ford 
has always chosen to “go it alone”. 


SOFT-cOAL operators are presented 
with a code (September 7) by Hugh S. 
Johnson, National Recovery Administra- 
tor. Two days are allowed for objec- 
tions or proposed amendments, to be 
followed by a public hearing. It is the 
last code for major industries. 


Helping the Farmer 


More money for smaller crops; 
the farmer is now paid to do 
what he was merely urged to 
do before. 


OG-FARMERS are to be helped to pros- 

perity, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace announces (August 18). The 
Government will buy 600 to 700 million 
pounds of surplus pigs, light hogs, and 
sows due to farrow in the fall. The meat 
will go to relief agencies. The money 
will come from a processing tax of less 
than a cent a pound upon hogs sold to 
packers. This reduction of surplus ani- 
mals is calculated to raise future prices 
25 or 30 per cent. Five million pigs and 
one million sows (with perhaps six mil- 
lion unborn shoats) are to be bought. 


Corton plowed-under at the expira- 
tion of the Government’s time limit, 
August 24, is estimated at 10,000,000 
acres or more, which would have yielded 
in excess of 4,000,000 bales of cotton. 


WHEAT-PRODUCING countries reach an 
agreement at London (August 25), 
largely concerning exports but aimed to 
restrict production so that it will not 
exceed consumption. Thirty-one na- 
tions participated, twenty-two of which 
sign the agreement—including Russia 
and the Danubian countries and three of 
the four great exporting nations, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the United States. 
The fourth, Argentina, signs later. 


WueaT farmers in the United States 
are asked to reduce plantings for 
harvest next year. It is a formal state- 
ment from Secretary Wallace (August 
28), in accord with the international 
agreement, and asks a 15 per cent re- 
duction from acreage for 1930-’32. 


TOBACCO-GROWERS are to receive aid 
from the Government in the effort to 
reduce production and raise prices, ac- 
cording to a preliminary statement by 
Secretary Wallace as head of the Farm 
Adjustment Administration (September 
1). Beginning October 1 a processing 
tax, perhaps four cents a pound, will be 


’ domestic consumption. 


levied on all flue-cured tobacco fg 
This will raise 
$10,000,000 with which to reward plant. 
ers who reduce acreage. 


Repeal 


North, east, south, and west 

* the result is always the same, 

hl ee becomes the twenty-second 

state to reject constitutional pro- 

hibition, August 19. The proposed Re- 

peal amendment is endorsed 3 to 1, a 

Wet delegates are chosen to the state 
convention. 


Texas voters 
Amendment, August 26, by vote of 
nearly 2 to 1. 


WASHINGTON votes, August 29, on Re- 
peal—choosing 95 Wet delegates to the 
state convention and 4 Drys. The pop- 
ular vote is 2% to 1. 


VERMONT voters, 2 to 1, September 5, 
choose fourteen Wet delegates to the 
state’s repeal convention. 


Marne, pioneer prohibition state, joins 
the Wet parade (September 11) bya 
2 to 1 vote of its citizens. Delegates to 
the state convention, however, are by 
law unpledged. 


Cotorapo, Maryland, and Minnesota 
elect Wet delegates to their state con- 
ventions called to act on the Repeal 
Amendment (September 12). The -rec- 
ord to date is 29 states voting for Re- 
peal and none voting for Prohibition. 


Cuba in Revolt 


One revolution is not radical 
enough; so there is a second. 
Both are peaceful. 


HE RULE of General Gerardo Machado 

as President of Cuba comes to an end 
on August 12 after a comparatively 
bloodless revolution. Elected in 192, 
reélected unopposed in 1929 for a term 
that had been lengthened to six years, 
he had maintained office for months only 
through control of police and army. A 
collapsed economic system brings 4 
popular demand for change. It is army 
officers who finally demand Machado’ 
resignation. He flees by airplane 10 
nearby British Nassau and later to 
Canada. Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, 
son of Cuba’s first president and himself 
former Ambassador at Washington, 3 
selected as provisional President. 


Macuapo’s hated police chief, hiding 
since the revolution, is found by a mob. 
He commits suicide (August 19). His 
body is paraded through the streets of 

(Continued on page 62) 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
THE DOLLAR, JUST ANOTHER 


A FATAL EXPERIMENT: ROOSEVELT LETS 


From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam) 


NOT SO WELL SINCE LEAVING 
THE GOLD BASIS 


From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


THE DOLLAR FALL 


, » Foreign Satire on Our New Deal. . 
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From Izvestia (Moscow) 


AMERICAN ATHLETICS: Scene I1—"Up with prices! 
Boom!" Scene 2—'"Boom!" 
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From the Daily Express (London) 


ROOSEVELT (on Prosperity Drive): "Strong brakes? | can't say, Sam, I've 
never driven this car before.” 


























From the Sunday Mail (Glasgow, Scotland) 
AN UNFAIR ADVANTAGE? 
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From South Wales Echo (Cardiff, Wales) From the Daily Express (London) 
THE NEW SOAP: A higher wage and NOAH ROOSEVELT: "We've only got the elephants to get in now, 
shorter hours scheme. boys—and then we'll be finished." 
































From Mucha (Warsaw, Poland) 

ROOSEVELT (riding on a beer barrel and an inflated 

dollar): "I shall be all right if this front wheel takes 
me far enough from the crisis." 


From the Daily Record (Glasgow, Scotland) 
THE FIRST HAND OF THE NEW DEAL 





























From Der Lustige Sachse (Leipzig, Germany) . = 
“AMERICANS are barbarians. They used to From the Bulletin (Glasgow, Scotland) 


pour beer down the drains.” WILL THE ECONOMIC WAVES ROLL BACK FOR THIS MODERN KING CANUTE? 
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FINANCE MINISTER, T. V. SOONG 


| ee China is gov- 
erned under a complicated sys- 
tem; in place of the normal three powers 
of this system prevents it from really 
these is superposed a party régime sim- 
ilar to that of Russia, which originally 
inspired it. But the very complication 
of this system prevents it from really 
functioning, at all events in important 
matters. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the real power is in the hands of 
three men, one representing the military 
element in the Government, the second 
exercising the political authority, and 
the third holding in his hands the whole 
economic life of the nation. 

The military leader is General Chiang 
Kai-shek, who bears the modest title of 
President of the Committee for Military 
Affairs; the political leader is Mr. Wang 
Ching-wei, Prime Minister. Together 
these two men embody so much of the 
supreme authority as is still in the hands 
of the Kuomintang party; for the re- 
maining member of the permanent dele- 
gation of its central executive committee 
lives in Hong-Kong, in voluntary retire- 
ment, and from there sends out the most 
furious attacks on his party colleagues. 

The third member of what may with- 
out exaggeration be called a triumvirate, 
Mr. T. V. Soong, has no important func- 
tion in the party; but in the Government 
he is Minister of Finance and Vice 
Premier, and, what is more, he is brother- 
in-law of General Chiang Kai-shek. 

In China generals are not necessarily 
soldiers; they may simply be men who 
have recruited an army. General Chiang 
Kai-shek has not always been a soldier; 
he began his career in the cotton trade. 
But he is distinguished from his brother 
officers in two ways. First, his army is 
not a personal one. It is devoted to him, 
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China's Triumvirate 


By WILLIAM MARTIN 


From the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY 


but it was the army of the party—the 
Kuomintang—until it became the army 
of the nation. Secondly, General Chiang 
has actually studied soldiering, which is 
not the case with all the Chinese gen- 
erals. He studied in a Japanese military 
school, and no one contests his qualities 
as strategist, organizer, and leader. 
Except for his shaven head there is 
next to nothing in General Chiang that 
reveals the soldier—much less the army 
commander. He looks far younger than 
his 42 years; and speaks in soft and 
gentle tones. But his few words must 
be pregnant, to judge by the many that 
his interpreter (usually his wife) needs 
to convey their substance to the visitor. 
Madame Chiang’s influence over her 
husband is well known. She takes an 
active share in his political life and pre- 
occupations; and it is to her that he 
owes his introduction into a family that 
might well be spoken of as a dynasty 
if that word were not suspect in repub- 
lican China. Mme. Chiang is a Soong; 
she is the sister of T. V. Soong, the sister 
of Mme. Sun Yat-sen (to whom, as the 
widow of the great prophet of the revo- 
lution, the Chinese render a homage that 
amounts to a cult). Finally, she is the 
sister cf Mme. Kung, whose husband is 
also invested with high responsibilities 
in the state. Chiang is thus brother-in- 
law of Sun Yat-sen and T. V. Soong. 
Mme. Chiang’s influence was shown re- 
cently in an important act of her hus- 
band’s—his embracing of Christianity. ... 


rR. WanG CHING-wEI had no tie 

of relationship with Sun Yat- 
sen, but was long his collaborator. It is 
he (with Mr. Hu Han-min, now his 
opponent) who drew up the famous 
testament that Sun Yat-sen signed on 
his death-bed. That is one explanation 
of his prestige and influence in the Kuo- 
mintang. He is as young-looking as 
the.General though he is ten years older. 
Like the General he wears the blue silk 
robe and black slippers, and like him he 
prefers to speak Chinese, though he 
knows French. But he is not a typical 
Chinese in appearance like Chiang; he 
is an acute and, in no bad sense, subtle 
intellectual—certainly a political strat- 
egist of the first order. 

Mr. T. V. Soong is of an entirely 
different type—educated in the United 
States, and a man whom it would be 
hard to imagine in Chinese garb. He is 
more like one of those muscular young 
men of Harvard or Yale who combine 
physical strength and intellectual ca- 
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GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


pacity with incessant activity. That—in 
a country addicted through all the ages 
to speculation, where most men have a 
horror of action, of coming to a decision 
—is his outstanding characteristic. He 
talks little but acts, and acts promptly. 
It is a characteristic that baffles and 
amazes his compatriots, but it has done 
much to establish his authority in bank- 
ing and trading quarters in Shanghai, 
and it explains why, when there was a 
change of government last year, the con- 
duct of the national finances, which rest 
entirely on the confidence of the great 
bankers, proved to be impossible with- 
out his guidance. 

It would be extravagant to claim that 
these three men, so different in origin, 
temperament, and education, agree en- 
tirely on everything. It is but two years 
since Mr. Wang Ching-wei was at the 
head of a coalition, fighting to overthrow 
by force the “dictatorship” of General 
Chiang Kai-shek. And it would be 
strange if there were not differences of 
view between the head of the military 
forces of a country whose army absorbs 
nearly 90 per cent of the budget and 
the Minister of Finance, who has to 
think of many other needs of the state. 

. General Chiang Kai-shek is said to 
have had ideas in the past of setting 
up a personal dictatorship. He has 
abandoned them for his country’s sake 
—because he has realized that a dicta- 
torship would only be possible at the 
cost of further civil war. And for his 
country’s sake he has codperated with 
his enemy of yesterday, Mr. Wang 
Ching-wei, who represents a different 
tendency in the Kuomintang. These two 
men, working together, assure the co- 
hesion of the party: working against one 
another they would precipitate its ruin. 
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That conviction unites them more 
strongly than their divergencies of view 
can separate them. 

So also with General Chiang and Mr. 
Soong. It is not only the bonds of re- 
lationship that unite the General and 
the financier but the supreme interests 
of the state and their own interest. 
Chiang is not a soldier to the extent of 
blindness to other needs of the State. 
And he knows that an army cannot exist 
without money, and that his brother-in- 





law is the only man who can get the 
money. Mr. T. V. Soong, for his part, 
is aware that China cannot be governed 
without military forces and that Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek alone has sufficient 
authority over the other generals and 
the soldiery to provide the Government 
with the control that it must have. 

Thus the triumvirate rests on the most 
solid of bases—the personal interest of 
its members, combined with the interest 
of the whole nation. 


Our Ambassador to Cuba 
By HAROLD B. HINTON 


From the NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 


A: FoRTY Sumner Welles finds 
himself the most-talked-of 
diplomat in the service of the United 
States Government... . 

When he landed in Cuba three months 
ago with the title of Ambassador he 
faced one of the most delicate tasks 
known to recent American diplomacy. 
The island seethed with unrest. Sugar, 
upon which the prosperity of Cuba de- 
pended, was selling in the United States 
at less than the cost of production. The 
treasury was drained by payments of 
debts incurred in a great public-works 
program undertaken and later aban- 
doned by the Machado régime. As pov- 
erty settled more heavily on the masses 
the greater became the tax burden. 

Hostile elements clamored for the 
overthrow of President Machado. Stu- 
dents, professional people, the remnants 
of old and suppressed parties and groups 
of terrorists all worked in their separate 
ways for this result. But they failed to 
unite, and the President by means of the 
army and his strong-arm squad, the 
Porristas, held them in subjugation by 
exiling, killing, and imprisonment. 

It was Mr. Welles’s job to bring these 
factions together and conciliate both 
them and the Machado administration, 
to the end that stability might be 
achieved. He succeeded in part of his 
task, with the backing of the Govern- 
ment at Washington, and when Presi- 
dent Machado refused to fall into line 
the people arose and drove him out of 
the country. ... 

Mr. Welles began his service with the 
State Department the year after his 
graduation from Harvard in 1914. His 
appointment as a diplomatic secretary at 
that time was aided by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who was Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 

In background and personality young 
Welles was admirably fitted for the ser- 
vices of diplomacy. He was descended 
of old New York and Boston families 
and was named for his grand-uncle, 
Charles Sumner, who at one time took 
issue with President Grant on questions 
of foreign affairs. Tall, slender, blond 
and always correctly tailored, he con- 
cealed a natural shyness under an ap- 
pearance of dignified firmness. Although 
intolerant of inefficiency he brought to 
bear unusual tact and a self-imposed 
patience. 

A short period in the embassy at 
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AMBASSADOR WELLES, whose calm pres- 
ence at the National Hotel, Havana, pre- 
vented a battle between deposed army offi- 
cers meeting in the hotel and crowds of 
soldiers without, on September 9. 


Tokyo was followed by an assignment 
to Buenos Aires, where Mr. Welles per- 
fected his knowledge of Spanish and of 
the Latin view of political affairs. His 
work was: so outstanding that in 1921, 
under Secretary Hughes, he was ap- 
pointed chief of the Division of Latin- 
American Affairs in the department at 
Washington. -At that time he was only 
twenty-eight years old. 

He resigned in March of the following 
year and was appointed by President 
Harding, four months later, to handle a 
more difficult job in Santo Domingo. 
Holding the title of commissioner, with 
the rank of Minister, he was to work 
out’ with the Dominicans details of the 
American evacuation of the island re- 
public. The agreement which he se- 
cured, providing for customs guaran- 
tees for foreign holders of Dominican 
bonds, was the basis of the definitive 
treaty of 1924 by which our marines 
were withdrawn. 

Mr. Welles was next sent as personal 
representative of President Coolidge to 
mediate in the Honduran revolution of 
1924. His procedure there was prac- 
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tically a dress rehearsal for his Cuban 
achievement. Being able to converse in 
Spanish without the aid of interpreters, 
he gradually won the confidence of all 
elements. 

The rival leaders so keenly mistrusted 
one another, however, that they de- 
manded a meeting place on _ neutral 
territory. Mr. Welles solved this prob- 
lem by inviting them aboard the Amer- 
ican cruiser Milwaukee. On the deck of 
this warship the opposing chiefs drew 
up an agreement to support a provi- 
sional government headed by President 
Vicente Tosta. 

After the Honduran episode, Mr, 
Welles withdrew from the diplomatic 
service to lead the life of a country 
squire on his estate at Oxon Hill; Mary- 
land, near Washington, and to take an 
active part in the Democratic political 
life of the state. His first marriage had 
ended in a divorce; later he was mar- 
ried to the former Mathilde Townsend, 
whose first husband was Senator Peter 
Goelet Gerry of Rhode Island. Mrs, 
Welles’s mother, Mrs. Scott Townsend, 
was one of the social arbiters of Wash- 
ington, with a large fortune and one of 
the most imposing homes in the capital. 
Sumner Welles and his wife joined in 
the capital’s social. life. 


ut Mr. WE tes found it by no 

means easy to remain in one 
place. His interest in Santo Domingo 
called him back there, and he wrote a 
two-volume work, “Naboth’s Vineyard”, 
which is ranked as an authoritative 
study of the country. He so identified 
himself with Dominican affairs that he 
was often referred to as President Vas- 
quez’s unofficial adviser, and he was 
asked to help solve the fiscal problems 
which arose in 1929. He persuaded 
Charles G. Dawes to undertake, as a 
public service, the reorganization of 
Santo Domingo’s fiscal legislation, tax- 
ation, and budget. He accompanied Mr. 
Dawes on the mission. 

Returning to this country, he threw 
himself into the campaign last year for 
Mr. Roosevelt’s election. He became 
one of the President-elect’s trusted ad- 
visers on foreign relations, especially as 
they concerned Latin America, and it 
became certain that after the inaugura- 
tion he would have an important post 
in the diplomatic establishment. 

This eventuated when, in April, he 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin-American affairs. When 
the Cuban crisis began to develop, how- 
ever, the President persuaded him to 
take on the Havana assignment instead. 

Perhaps better than any one else, Mr. 
Welles realized the difficulties of his 
mission. The condition of the people 
and the security of some $2,000,000,000 
of American investments in Cuba de- 
manded some effective action. The 
United States had the right, under the 
Platt Amendment, to intervene to re- 


store order, but the President wanted to © 


Before leaving for 


avoid intervention. 
issued a 


Havana Ambassador Welles 
statement in which he said: 

“There is no country of the Western 
Hemisphere with which our relations 
should be closer or more friendly than 
with Cuba, or one in our dealings with 
which the policy of the ‘good neighbor’ 
is more essential.” 
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Advertisement 


Ts Is BUT the beginning of a story that warms 
a fellow’s heart. It seems almost a fabulous 
story, out of which has been fashioned an industry’s 
glory. 

Here in this narrow valley utilizing to the full the 

tumbling cascades of the dependable Androscoggin, 
here in Berlin, New Hampshire, in New Hampshire’s 
“Valley of Work,” is centered a vast—and busy—New 
England industry almost a century old, whose distinc- 
tive products are used all over the world. 
’ It came into existence ‘way back, in 1852, here in 
New England, the birthplace of American industry, 
and now is a kind of service station to numberless in- 
dustries. It operates a half dozen mills in addition to 
those shown above, which alone require a week to 
journey through, including one, “Cascade,” long the 
largest producer of Kraft and allied papers in the world. 
It owns 3,500,000 acres of forest land, maintains the 
largest nursery of record, carries on a reforestation pro- 
gram in a huge plan of conservation. It operates, 
not to count many miles of service trackage, a full- 
fledged interstate railroad forty miles long at date 
clearing a trainload of tree-refined products every day 
and, in normal times, two or three. And for its own 
uses, it generates in Berlin alone enough electrical 
power, and purifies enough water, to supply a large 
city, maintains its own fire department, store, housing 
and other facilities and manufactures more, and more 
varied, items than I could list on this page. 

But all this is by way of identification only. 

My story has to do with trees, with a single deriva- 
tive from a single forest tree, the lordly spruce. 

Unless, like this company, you 
have a feeling and affection for 
trees, the spruce may be merely 
decorative, or stuff for firewood, 
or lumber, or newsprint pulp. 

But to the industrial chemist 
it is and long has been more, 
much more: A veritable trea- 
sure-trove of useful riches. Why? 
Because all day long it keeps its 
green traps set and with its cap- 
tured carbon dioxide, in its own 
inimitable laboratory, it creates 
cellulose, the main concern of 
the industrial chemist, “the very 
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Advance copies of “The Story of Solka” can be obtained from this magazine or from the 
New York or any office of The Brown Company, or from its home offices: Portland, Maine. 


















temple of life itself,’ the very framework of all vege- 
table, plant and tree existence. 

It is here, there, everywhere, is cellulose—in plants, 
shrubs and vines and flowers—and in the cotton of the 
lowlands as well as in the spruce of the highlands it is 
there in abundance. 

It is there all right, but the trouble all along was that 
Nature clung to its pure cellulose as avidly as chemists 
struggled to wrest it away until—after nine years of 
relentless. research prompted by the necessities of the 
World War—The Brown Company, in its laboratories 
and plants at Berlin, alone and at last found ways and 
means to free it, pure, from the encrustments, resins 
and other cementious materials with which the spruce 
surrounds it and so to produce it commercially in its 
pure state, in its purest state, in a state so amazingly 
pure that it deserved and received a name of its own: 
Solka. 

And today Solka is being used as the very frame- 
work of numberless items (sufficient to fill a small 
museum in the Graybar Building in New York City), 
and of not a few new industries themselves. 

It is being used by many manufacturers in scores of 
new fabrics including distinctive chair, floor, wall and 
other coverings now to be found in the finest of city 
stores. It is being used in slippers and shoes—in 
the innersoles, welt innersoles, counters, box toes or 
uppers—worn by millions. It is used in making 
pipe, and asphalt roofing of a new order, along with 
photographic paper, safety glass and numerous plastic 
items in colors heretofore unattainable, now as translu- 
cent and decorative as jewels. It is being used in all 
manner of fine and _ special 
papers and, to go no further, in 
hand and bath towels of un- 
precedented wet strength. 

It has all manner of proper- 
ties that are new! It is snow- 
white, tasteless, odorless, chemi- 
cally inert, microscopically 
cleaner by far, and ten times 
more absorbent, than cotton! 

It has been given the generic 
name, Solka. 

And its story warms a fellow’s 
heart! 

(To be continued) 
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indicator of its modernity. For this rea- 
son, much elevator improvement work 
is largely preventative—obsolescence in- 
surance, if you please. Unsightly eleva- 
tor shafts are enclosed; new, attractive 
equipment is installed. Greater speed 
and efficiency in many cases make possi- 
ble the use of fewer elevators, thereby 
requiring fewer operators and lower op- 
erating costs. 

The changing over of elevator 
equipment is very often tied up 
with complicated engineering 
problems concerning the electri- 
cal and power requirements of 
the entire structure. Thus the 
engineer who starts out simply to 
improve elevator service very 
often makes far-reaching recom- 
mendations that materially re- 
duce operating costs. The fol- 
lowing “case histories” of two 
typical jobs illustrate what in- 
teresting results may be obtained. 


CASE 1. An eight-story office 
building in Atlanta, Ga. Elevator 
engineers found the hoistway was 
obsolete and not fire-safe. In ad- 
dition: (1) the elevators were 
operating on direct current while 
alternating current was also 
available in the building; (2) 
there were four or five electric 
meters in the building covering a 
variety of service; (3) the building itself, 
although old, was of such character, and 
condition, and in such location, that it 
would eventually have full signal-con- 
trol elevators. From this survey, an ele- 
vator analysis and suggested program 
were submitted and approved. 

Modernization: The first step in mod- 
ernization was to place the entire build- 
ing on alternating current service through 
one meter, thus obtaining for the owners 
the lowest commercial rate for electric 
power as well as lights. To do this, the 
elevator control was changed from the 
resistance type to unit - multi - voltage 
conrol. ‘fhe elevator motors then oper- 
ated on direct current supplied by indi- 
vidual motor generators. In addition to 
converting the current from alternating 
to direct, these motor generators pro- 
vided an exceptionally smooth elevator 
operation. Micro-leveling was included 
in this change. 

Fireproofing was accomplished by en- 
closing the hoistways and installing new 
hollow-metal elevator doors. Door clos- 

ers and interlocks were installed. New 
hall lanterns, hall push buttons, and new 
collapsible bronze gates were also in- 
stalled. 

The elevator doors were equipped with 
heavy duty hangers; and the entire door 
installation was so laid out that power 
operators could be installed at some 
future time. The cost of the elevator 
modernization was slightly over $25,000. 

The Results: A saving of $4,952 in the 
power and light bill was effected for the 
first year after modernization. 

The fireproofing brought a reduction 
of 30 per cent in the insurance rate. 

The appearance of the elevators was 


decidedly improved. 
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Continued from page 39 


The operation and service of the ele- 
vators was also greatly improved. 

Full provision was made for the con- 
tinuance of the modernization work to 
the ultimate of signal-control, which will 
give the building the finest possible ele- 
vator service. 


CASE 2. An eighteen-story office 
building in Pittsburgh. The elevators 





Westinghouse Micarta panels cemented directly to smooth- 
plastered walls, used with aluminum separators, give an 
appearance of spaciousness and ultra-modernism. 


were operating from a motor generator 
set furnished by the power company for 
which a rental of $100.00 per month was 
being paid. Directly across the street a 
new building was being constructed. The 
owner feared that upon completion of 
this new building he would probably 
lose from 40 to 50 per cent of his tenants. 

Modernization: The elevators were 
changed to unit multi-voltage control. op- 
erating from the power company’s line of 
alternating current. The speed was in- 
creased to 650 feet per minute. New 
entrances were installed at the first floor; 
old cars were removed and new ones in- 
stalled; new door closers were furnished 
for all entrances; a complete new signal 
system replaced the old system. The 
cost of this modernization was approxi- 
mately $50,000. 

The Results: The building was 80 to 
85 per cent rented when work was done, 
and since then rentals have not fallen 
below 95 per cent. This record was made 
in spite of the fact that new buildings 
erected in Pittsburgh have more than 
doubled the rental office space. The sav- 
ing in operating cost is estimated at 
$250.00 per month. 


MENTIONING air conditioning and 
elevators, I have barely hinted 

at the amount of building material and 
equipment involved in thorough mod- 
ernizing work. The list is so great and 
the consequences of a stimulation of this 
field so large that a really adequate pro- 
gram of rehabilitation would mean a 
great stimulus to business in general. 
A large manufacturer of elevators in a 
recent survey of the loop district in Chi- 
cago reported some $30,000,000 worth of 
needed work which should be done at 





once, and which is economical and finan- 
cially sound. 

A partial list of some of the important 
materials and equipment involved in 
modernizing is as follows: 


Railings Wood 

Gratings Marble 

Vents Tile 

Skylights Terrazzo 
Doors Refrigerators 
Shades Cement 
Awnings Stairways 
Flooring Fire escapes 
Sound control Piping 
Insulation Electric fixtures 
Traps Conduits 
Sump pumps _§Linoleum 
Ash hoists Elevator equip- 
Toilets ment 
Faucets Signal systems 
Electric meters Motors 


Radiators 

Air conditioning equipment 

The tremendous market for 
these and many other items of 
importance in building improve- 
ments is a logical and justly de- 
serving one. While I have men- 
tioned the appeal of a better 
product in renting, the financial 
soundness, and the comfort ap- 
peal, there is one other angle 
that interests every business man. 
That is efficiency of the office worker. 
The health and efficiency of occupants 
of our business structures is such an im- 
portant item that renters are justified in 
demanding the latest improvements that 
make such health and efficiency more 
possible. 

Improved working conditions, espe- 
cially in the vital matter of pure air and 
even temperature, will pay handsome 
dividends to the employer in increased 
output and decreased absence due to the 
illness of workers. 

In the foregoing discussion I have re- 
ferred particularly to modernizing as ap- 
plied particularly to office and business 
structures, for I believe that the most 
dramatic and far-reaching changes will 
come first in this group. Of great im- 
portance, however, is the specialized 
work involved in the rehabilitation of 
industrial structures. I have mentioned 
the few aggressive manufacturers who 
rebuilt and replanned their plants to 
meet the changed needs and tempo of 
the times. They are a small minority. 
A vast program of such work is needed 
to bring industiral structures to a higher 
degree of efficiency. 

It is no longer a problem of increased 
production, but rather one of taking 
large, unwieldly, expensive and uneco- 
nomic plants structures and transform- 
ing them into properly engineered, eco- 
nomical, compact units. 

Here, too, the progress of the research 
worker and the engineer has far out- 
stripped the rate of acceptance by own- 
ers. As business volume increases and 
the need for improved plant conditions 
becomes more apparent, industrial re- 
habilitation will assume a highly impor- 
tant place in the business structure. 
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FACTS and TRENDS in FINANCE and BUSINESS 


o o o As Seen Through Our Roaming Periscope o 0 oO 


Mr. Cord: His Motors, Planes, and Ships 


©: LATE lamented Depression 
was responsible for many 
things. Among other evidences of its 
existence was an extraordinary growth 
in the number of those who qualified 
for membership in the Great American 
Society of Never-Againers. We were 
told, for example, that never again would 
it be possible for men to reach the top 
in our business world almost over-night, 
to advance from poverty to riches in a 
few short years. The reference was not 
to the Stinneses, the Kreugers, the In- 
sulls, and the Eatons, whose bubbles 
had burst; it was to a far larger group 
of quick-rising self-maders who have 
managed somehow to weather the storm. 
Taps were sounded for that whole era, 
which had suddenly put into practice the 
fictional inspirations of Horatio Alger. 

It is possible that E. L. Cord never 
heard of that proscription, or that he 
does not believe all he hears. At any 
rate, a series of circumstances over 
which he had control forces him into 
the limelight at the moment as the out- 
standing example of successful business 
man, this year’s model. 

Still in his thirties (he will be forty 
next July), Errett Lobban Cord is Chair- 
man of the Board. He is; indeed, Chair- 
man of the Board of many companies. 
In all his activities, it seems, he helps to 
make it easy for. you to go places—on 
land, on water, and in the air. Always, 
it seems, he offers you the biggest and 
the best. 

Even true wonder-tales should begin 
at the beginning, so our beginning finds 
Mr. Cord born in Missouri and educated 
in California. His formal education 
ended at high-school; and then began a 
practical course in that famous school 
of hard knocks, which plainly led to his 
first important business success. He be- 
wame a race mechanic and later a driver 
of racing cars. Then successively he 
operated a garage in Los Angeles, stage 
and truck lines in Death Valley, and 
used-car outlets and new-car rental 
agencies. All these activities were in 
California. Shortly after his twentieth 
birthday he married, and there were 
three blessed events to mark the union. 

He went east to Chicago in 1919, to 
begin a larger career in the selling and 
distribution of automobiles. Five years 
later, aged. 30, we find him president and 
general manager of the Auburn Auto- 


mobile Company, of which he is now, 


chairman of the board. In that first 
year of his management, 1924, Auburn 
made 2,226 cars. In 1931, its peak year, 
it made 34,045 or fifteen times as many. 
Meanwhile the Auburn car was so im- 
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© Underwood 
ERRETT LOBBAN CORD 


proved in material and design that it 
became one of America’s finest; a new 
car was brought out, pioneering the 
front-wheel drive, to which Mr. Cord 
lent his own name; and the high-priced 
Duesenberg automobile was acquired. 

Mr. Cord, it would appear, became 
restless when automobile sales reached 
a low point last year. He sought other 
fields of endeavor. He had been suf- 
ficiently interested in aviation to own 
and fly a private plane; and through 
the Lycoming Manufacturing Company, 
absorbed by Auburn, he made motors 
for planes as well as for automobiles. 
He had even bought control of the 
Stinson Aircraft Corporation, in 1929. 

But early last year Mr. Cord became 
a factor to be reckoned with in the busi- 
ness of flying. He disagreed with the 
management of the Aviation Corpora- 
tion, especially over a proposed merger 
with North American Aviation, Inc., and 
in the show-down Mr. Cord carried into 
the meeting room enough shares of his 
own (more than a million out of five 
million), and enough proxies, to oust 
the old crowd and emerge as chairman 
of the board himself. The Aviation 
Corporation in turn controls American 
Airways, which operates air-mail and 
passenger transport lines from coast to 
coast and from Canada to Mexico. 

In this move, and later ones, Mr. Cord 
is found operating through the Cord 
Corporation (of which he is chairman of 
the board), to which he has presumably 
attracted powerful financial support. 

We hear no more of E. L. Cord until 
August 2 of this year, when without 





preliminary fanfare he was elected chair- 
man of the board of the New York Ship- 
building Corporation just two days be- 
fore that company was awarded a con- 
tract for building two of the Navy’s 
new cruisers and four destroyers, at a 
total of $38,000,000. Simple announce- 
ment was forthcoming that this acquisi- 
tion was made as “an additional step in 
the direction of developing the com- 
pany’s [the Cord Corporation’s] manu- 
facturing facilities for the building of 
various units of transportation.” 

Perhaps the reader should be re- 
minded that the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation’s yard at Camden, New 
Jersey, not only achieved war-time fame 
but maintained its eminence by the con- 
struction of the new motor liners Wash- 
ington and Manhattan. 

Mr. Cord’s’ very latest headline 
achievement is his election as chairman 
of the board of the Checker Cab Manu- 
facturing Corporation, on August 14. 
Checker makes taxicabs, and owns a 60 
per cent interest in the Parmelee Trans- 
portation Company which operates taxis 
in New York, Chicago, and other cities. 

Here again there was a _ spectacular 
fight for control, as there had been in 
acquiring the Aviation Corporation; but 
Mr. Cord in this instance played the 
réle of silent and unknown backer of 
one of the participants. The president 
of Checker Cab was ousted from his 
job on August 4. He held options for 
the purchase of stock, good for ten days 
more but requiring about a million dol- 
lars cash. He went to Mr. Cord. The 
Cord Corporation used the options, pur- 
chased 58,000 shares of Checker stock, 
and restored the old president—with E. 
L. Cord as chairman of the board. 

The Auburn Company has assets of 
18 million. Aviation Corporation’s assets 
are 16 million. New York Shipbuilding 
is worth 15 millions. Checker Cab is 
worth 5 millions. But these are bargain 
values as of the depth of depression. A 
more up-to-date estimate of the value 
of corporations controlled by the 39- 
year-old Errett Lobban Cord places the 
aggregate at close to $75,000,000. And it 
is a safe guess that Mr. Cord’s invest- 
ments in automobile factories, airplane 
lines, shipbuilding companies, and taxi- 
cabs, have even better days ahead. 


Cheer 


gorges the future course may be, 
of index lines: that register business 
cheer or gloom, the country can be 
thankful for the 1933 boom that lasted 
from April for at least half a year. Here 
Continued on page 54 
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TO THE USERS OF OTIS ELEVATORS 











We believe that many users of Otis elevators have been 
operating their equipment the last few years with only that amount 


of repair and replacement necessary to keep it operating. 


That this has a progressively damaging effect on some of the 
vital parts of the apparatus is, of course, self-evident. And 
if continued for any appreciable length of time, this is liable to 
involve serious damage, with consequently heavy expenses for 


repairs. Safety is also affected. 


May we suggest, in both the interest of economy and of 
safety, that you review your elevator requirements. We are 
offering three very practical and economical services to meet 


this situation—reconditioning, maintenance, and modernization. 

The Reconditioning Service provides that used elevators be 
brought to their original efficiency. 

Under Maintenance, elevators are cared for by skilled Otis men. 


Modernization brings antiquated elevators up to present-day 


standards of operating efficiency and economy. 


These highly developed, scientific services are still 
available at the very low prices of today. If you are interested, 
a free survey and check-up of your elevators (with a report) 
will be made by our local Otis office. A note or telephone call 
to your nearest representative will have his careful attention. 


Ys ae 


President. 
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SHADES 


Beautifully Different 


made of. cloth of 
course of a quality 
and texture that 
harmonize with the 
finest drapes. 


In Offices 


Athey shades per- 
manently pleated 
are decorations in 
themselves. They 
permit light in all 
parts of the office 
as they may be low- 
ered from the top 
or raised from the 
bottom. 


In Banks 


There is no substi- 
tute. The dignified 
pleated appearance 
and general utility 
make them ideal. 
Thousands of 
prominent banks 
and offices are 
Athey equipped. 
Made to cover the 
largest windows. 


In Schools 


and 
Hospitals 


Light must be under 
absolute control. 
Athey shades can 
be instantly ad- 
justed to shade or 
screen any part of 
the window. 


Athey shades are 
the admiration of 
every home owner. 
Their beautiful col- 
orful translucency 
gives the rooms a 
lovely glow and the 
pleated high grade 
cloth adds distinc- 
tion to the most 
noticeable part of 
the home. 








Accordion Pleated 


SHADES 


ATHEY 
COMPANY 


6169W.6S5th Street 
CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMAT ION 
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Continued from page 52 


in wide variety are some of the results 
that cannot be taken away: 


@ ©¢ Workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries increased from 55.1 per cent of 
normal in March to 67.3 in June. These 
are Government figures, published in 
mid-August. Payroils increased from 
33.4 per cent to 46.5. 


e@ ¢ STEEL production in August, 
though off from July, was still greater 
than in any other month since March, 
1931. Eight months’ total in 1933 ex- 
ceeded production for the entire year 1932. 


@ e¢ Rarroap freight-car loadings con- 
tinued their steady climb into Septem- 
ber. For the week ending September 2 
the total was 666,652 cars—an increase 
of 105,327 over the corresponding week 
in 1932. This was a gain of nearly 19 
per cent, and the best week since 1931. 


@ ¢@ CwAIN sToRES are an infallible in- 
dex of mass buying. Woolworth, in the 
low-price field, reports a sales gain of 
11% per cent in August over the same 
month last year. Penney, in the apparel 
field, reports a gain of 32 per cent. 


@ @ Monry in circulation, which at the 
height of bank failures and hoarding had 
reached 714 billion dollars (March 8), 
was down to 5 3/5 billion at the end of 
August. It is a steady and continuous 
decline, apparently not yet ended but 
already below any point registered since 
1931. The prosperity normal (1929) was 
about 4% billion. 


@ ¢ Taxkinc a region, rather than an 
industry, we are told that New England 
experienced a 78 per cent rise in indus- 
trial activity—as measured by the First 
National Bank of Boston—from the 
March low point through July. That 
month was the best recorded in more 
than two years. 

Factory employment in Pennsylvania 
in July, as another regional example, 
produced payrolls 36 per cent larger than 
in the same month of 1932. The reports 
cover not merely iron and steel but 68 
industries in all. 


@ e¢ Even the Government is enjoying 
a measure of prosperity, partly at the 
expense of the taxpayer of course. Re- 
ceipts were 414 million dollars from July 
1 to September 7 (approximately ten 
weeks), compared with 220 million in 
the corresponding period of 1932. Ex- 
penditures were 660 million this year 
and 903 million last year. The deficit on 
September 7 was thus 245 millions, on the 
same day a year ago it was 682 millions. 
The increase in receipts came largely 
from new taxes (such as that on beer) 
in the category called “miscellaneous in- 


lun 
DuildinglOSSE 
info. PROFITS 


HESE booklets are FREE to the 

man who wants to learn how in- 
dustrial plant managers, and apart- 
ment and office-building operators 
are returning properties to the 
profit column by rehabilitation. 





If you will specify on the coupon 
below the booklets which interest 
you, we shall be glad to see that 
they are sent to you promptly: 


1) SHADES OF LIGHT—ATHEY- 
( SHADED WINDOWS help you to rent 
your space, and keep it rented. Athey shades 
enable you to control both light and ventilation 
without ever touching the shade itself. The mod- 
ern shade that tenants of today demand. Send 
for your free booklet right away. ATHEY 
COMPANY, 6061 West 65th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Dept. R 


(2 SOLKA—The Purified Cellulose—the 
widely adaptable base for many successful 
products. rite for your free copy of the fasci- 
nating “Story of Solka’. An exclusive product 
of the BROWN COMPANY, Portland, Maine. 


(3) MODERNIZED ELEVATORS—Old Ele- 
vators can be given modern features. Under 
the Otis Modernization Plan, Otis engineers will 
make a survey and report of elevators free of 
charge. Communicate with your local Otis office 
for further information. TIS ELEVATOR 
COMPANY, llth Ave. & 26th St., New York. 


COMFORT AND PROFIT—The “fresh 
air treatment’’ for business. An investment that 
pays for itself many times over. Every phase of 
modern air conditioning is simply and graphi- 
cally explained in this booklet which is yours 
without obligation. Write for it today. WEST- 
INGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY, 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


(4 AIR CONDITIONING FOR HEALTH, 


(5 REDUCE YOUR ELEVATOR COSTS— 
Your elevator problems referred to West- 
inghouse are given individual, careful study to 
insure the most economical, intelligent recommen- 
dations. Ask for free folder outlining our Mod- 
ernization Plan. WESTINGHOUSE ELEC- 
TRIC ELEVATORS, Chicago, Illiniois. Dept. R. 


RR 
| INDUSTRIAL AID DEPARTMENT, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD’S WORK | 
| 233 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please send the literature checked, without | 
Draw a circle around 





ternal revenue,” which yielded 283 mil- 
lions in the first ten weeks of this fiscal 
year as compared with 120 millions last 
year. Income-tax collections are still 
falling off. But customs revenues—re- 
flecting a larger foreign trade—were 63 








millions this year and 48 millions last. 
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Can New York Afford 
Tammany ? 


Continued from page 32 


It has not been the business of Tam- 
many Hall to simplify the finances of 
New York City. That would be making 
it too easy for the people who have to 
pay the bill. But the analysis of the fig- 
ures by Judge Seabury has clarified the 
essentials. 

In 1920 the population of New York 
City was 5,620,048. The census of 1930 
recorded a population of 6,930,446, which 
is an increase of 23 per cent. That per- 
centage is a rough measure of what 
would have been a legitimate increase in 
indebtedness and current expenditures. 
What, however, are the facts? In 1922, 
the city’s funded debt was $1,292,973,159. 
Ten years later this had risen to $2,330,- 
691,191, or by more than a billion dollars. 
It is an increase of nearly 80 per cent. 

The charter of the city lays it down 
that the net or deadweight debt must 
never exceed 10 per cent of the assessed 
valuation of real property. It has been 
the policy of Tammany Hall, therefore, 
to raise assessments in order to obtain 
the legal authority to borrow. In 1922 
the assessments amounted to $10,249,- 
991,835. Ten years later they had 
reached no less astounding a figure than 
$19,616,935,429, an increase of $9,366,- 
943,594. Since 1929, and during the 
terrific slump in real estate, assessments 
were actually increased by $2,500,000,000! 

The inquiries of Judge Seabury, based 
on recent transfers of property, show 
that “the vast majority of sales were at 
prices far below the assessed valua- 
tions”. In many cases the prices were 
only half. Numerous hotels and sky- 
scrapers are demanding relief, and for 
the city as a whole the over-assessment 
is put at 30 per cent. This reduces the 
inflated valuation by $5,585,080,628, to 
$13,731,854,801. The true borrowing 
capacity is one-tenth of this sum, or 
$1,373,185,480. 


es the debt of $2,330,691,191, 
if the whole is included in the 
reckoning, would far exceed this limit. 
But by law certain large items are ex- 
empt. It is charitably assumed that 
there are assets available which serve 
as collateral for this part of the debt. 
The deductions amount to $1,145,616,625, 
and the net debt which has to be kept 
within the 10 per cent limit is thus re- 
duced to $1,285,174,565. 

If the whole of the deductions are 
legitimate, it is still manifest that, in 
effect, the richest city in the world has 
exhausted its legal borrowing power, 
and no wisely governed community 
should have been permitted to drift 
within sight of such a borderline to 
solvency. But are the deductions legiti- 
mate? It can be shown that about half 
of these amounts should be added to the 
deadweight debt which, according to 
strict finance, is thus raised far beyond 
what Judge Seabury has calculated as 
the legal limit. 

Broadly, the deductions fall into three 
approximately equal categories. One 
third represents accumulated sinking 
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Nearly a Century 
of Service to | 
American Business 


During the last century, in which epoch-making 
advances in many fields have taken place, 
banking has progressively developed its ser- 
vices to meet the requirements of expanding 
industry. 

This Bank, with a record of 94 years of ser- 
vice to the business interests of the country, 
affords its commercial and other customers now, 
as in the past, the advantages of long experi- 
ence, ample resources, and complete facilities. 


OF NEW YORK 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 
ANTWERP 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY | 
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Has the 
BLUE EAGLE 
Helped Your 
Investments? 


we are the prospects for new 
business of the various com- 
panies in which you are interested? 
Is new business likely soon to offset in- 
creases in production costs under. the 
NRA program? Weak, badly man- 
aged corporations are destined for 
the scrap pile. Now, more than at 
any time recently, it is imperative that 
you check your investment portfolio. 


A reputable investment service costs sev- 
eral hundred dollars annually. Even though 
complete coverage of the market may not 
be your need, by all means consult an ex- 
perienced investment counsel about doubt- 


ful holdings. 
IMPARTIAL, UNBIASED COUNSEL 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS AND WORLD'S 
WORK is not in the business of selling in- 
vestment advice but it is sincerely interested 
in serving its readers in the fullest measure. 

We have retained as investment counsel a 
man of unquestioned integrity. He has had 
ten years’ experience as financial editor of 
a leading magazine. He spent five years 
with a New York investment house. His 
time and knowledge are at the service of 
our readers, A small nominal charge is 
necessary. 


Take advantage of this service, as so many 
of our readers are doing. Here are recent 
letters: 


"| received your opinion regarding cer- 
tain stocks last week. It was very satis- 
factory. Please accept my thanks. | hold 
a number of high-class municipal bonds 
and am in doubt as to the advisability of 


selling them, transferring to common 
stocks. What is your advice? Check is 
_ enclosed." 


"| hold small blocks of the following 
shares. Would you advise me to hold— 
sell—buy more—or switch to other hold- 
ings: Anaconda Copper, General As- 
phalt, Phelps Dodge, Socony Vacuum, 
National Distillers, Air Reduction, and 
Continental Oil." 


The coupon below is for your convenience, 
but need not be used if you wish to write a 
letter asking specific information on any se- 
curity. For this service the fee is $2 for any 
single security to be analyzed and reported 
upon, and $1 for each subsequent: security. 


i 
| INVESTMENT SERVICE, irra. 


| REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD’S WORK | 
233 Fourth Ave., New York | 

| _ Enclosed find $. . . . ($2 for the first security, $1 

| for each thereafter) to cover investment analyses 
on securities which I am listing below or on | 

| —- no ay ame — questions which 

| wish specifically answered. 
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Can New York Afford 


Tammany ? 
Continued from page 55 


fund; another third is the investment 
in subways; and the remaining third is 
investment in water supply. 

We have all heard of the innocent lady 
who when her account at the bank was 
overdrawn paid in her own check. The 
sinking fund of the city of New York 
shows that man can be no less virtuous 
in his ingenuity. A sum of $100,000,000 
is represented by a batch of what is, in 
its significance, “unsecured I. O. U.’s of 
the city”—to be met, if at all, by future 
taxation. The city has borrowed from 
itself in order to amortize existing ob- 
ligations. In no sense that a financier of 
integrity would recognize does this large 
item of $100,000,000 belong to a true 
sinking fund. 

Take, next, the subways. Where the 
population of a city has to be reckoned 
by the million, the traffic problem is 
formidable, and few cities, attempting to 
solve it, have avoided blunders. But of 
Paris, London and Boston—to give well- 
known instances—we may say, at least, 
that the best minds available have been 
employed to work out a reasonably dis- 
interested and far-sighted policy. With 
its long and virtually uninterrupted 
control of the city’s destinies, Tammany 
Hall has had an opportunity of serving. 

There is no indication that Tammany 
is able or willing to work out a com- 
prehensive solution of the problem. 
There has been an investment of $386,- 
000,000 of the taxpayers’ money in a 
great public utility. The return is only 
$2,600,000, or under 1 per cent, and the 
value of the investment in the open 
market would not be more than $50,000,- 
000. At least $336,000,000 of the invest- 
ment, therefore, is represented by no 
financially productive asset, and in strict 
finance it should be added to that dead- 
weight debt of the city which must be 
kept within the 10 per cent limit already 
explained. 

A disturbing feature of the situation is 
the steady increase in tax delinquency. 
Arrears of unpaid taxes run around 
$200,000,000 and they are proof that the 
assessed value of the city as a backing 
for the debt is to a considerable extent 
in abeyance. The city is thus spending 
day by day a large sum in excess re- 
ceipts, and the difficulty of meeting ob- 
ligations is formidable. In September a 
sum of $5,000,000 was borrowed from 
New York State in anticipation of 
teachers’ salaries for 1934, and the 
money was paid, not to the teachers, 
but to other and urgent expenses. A 
sum of $4,000,000 was also withdrawn 
from the sinking fund. : 

The city of Birmingham in England, 
with a population of 919,000, has a loan 
carrying interest at 5 per cent. It stands 
at 114. The city of New York, with a 
population of 6,930,000—seven times that 
of Birmingham—has 6 per cent bonds 
standing at 96. If those bonds carried 
interest at 5 per cent, they would stand 
at 80, compared with 114 for Birming- 
ham. This means that Tammany has 
degraded the credit of New York by 30 





Are Stocks Still 
a Buy? — 


Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
temumsDiv. 8-18 Babson Park, Mass. commen 




















SAFEGUARDING FUNDS 


You guard the payroll in your office. 
It is equally prudent to safeguard 
the funds your executives and sales- 
men carry on their travels. It is in- 
expensive to provide them with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 
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Leather Magazine Covers 


We have on hand a supply of very 
attractive leather magazine covers 
(black) size 814 by 1114, which fit 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS or 
magazines of similar size. To dispose 
of the stock we offer them to our 
readers at less than cost— 


ONLY 50 Cents each 


Get two or three while the supply lasts. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















WE KNOW A MAN 
and 
WE KNOW A PLAN 


helpful in saving money while provid- 
ing the highest order of narrative 
selling literature about corporations, 
their products and services. 


DONALD WILHELM, the author 
of “The Book of Metals” (Harper & 
Brothers), “Writing for Profit” (Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Company), “The 
Story of Steel,” written for the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
“Financing the Family,’ “Wherever 
Wheels and Shafts Turn,” “Old 
Everlasting” and more than sixty 
other simply told narratives for and 
about major American corporations, 
their products and services, is “the 
man.” 


Write to us and we will describe 
“the plan.” 


Adtvertising Departmemt 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


233 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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Can New York Afford 
Tammany ? 


Continued from page 56 


per cent, or almost one-third. 

If, then, we sum up the position of the 
city’s credit, including the over-assess- 
ment of property, the misuse of the 
sinking fund, the growth of tax de- 
linquency, and the financially unpro- 
ductive capital invested in subways, we 
are not surprised by the conclusion that 
New York has exhausted her credit and 
is able to borrow, if at all, only at what 
ought to be regarded as prohibitive rates 
of interest. 

The credit of the country is involved, 
and to an extent seldom realized. Let 
us illustrate it by comparison. In Eng- 
land a large population is concentrated 
within a small area. Local authorities 
are thus supervised by a department in 
Whitehall, now called the Ministry of 
Health, and in any county, city, or town, 
where irregularities are alleged or ex- 
travagance is obvious there is inquiry 
by permanent inspectors, acting within 
the protection of the civil service, whose 
report is usually sufficient to arrest the 
abuse. The local indebtedness, thus re- 
strained, is no more than one-seventh 
of the national debt, and is subject to 
sinking funds strictly respected. Muni- 
cipal securities are good investments. 

But in the United States there is no 
such central authority over states, coun- 
ties, and cities. The local debt is no 
less than $19,000,000,000, and it has risen 
so rapidly that it would exceed the fed- 
eral debt if it had not been for special 
borrowing at Washington due to the 
depression. In this borrowing, New 
York City, the financial capital of the 
country, has taken the lead. 

In Chicago an unscrupulous inequal- 
ity of assessments drove the citizens into 
taxpayers’ strikes, and the salaries of 
those who best deserve salaries—namely, 
the teachers—were withheld. In Phila- 
delphia there was not long ago an or- 
ganized defiance of indefensible admin- 
istration, not wholly dissimilar. New 
York is learning that her City Hall, with 
its paperchases after: visiting celebrities 
and other idiosyncrasies, is no longer to 
be laughed off as a joke. Of what use 
is it for a well-paid police to arrest 
criminals—of what use is it for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to attack racketeering— 
if there is a persistent conviction 
throughout the community, which there 
is no attempt to dispel, that crime and 
racketeering are sources of income ac- 
cruing to authorities higher up? 

In November it will be seen whether 
a situation, thus dangerous, will be de- 
cisively terminated. It is by the defeat 
or victory of Tammany Hall that—fairly 
or unfairly—public life in the United 
States will be judged. 

An anti-Tammany ticket has been 
placed in the field, chosen by representa- 
tives of good government; and in this 
election there will be no Republican list 
of candidates except as the Fusion 
choices are endorsed. For the first time 
in twenty years it is felt that Tammany 
may be defeated at the polls. 
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This Method FORECAST 
THE BIG BREAK _ |< 


(Proof Upon Request) 
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Investigate this method that shows every important change which 
has an effect on future price trends. 


THE POINT AND FIGURE METHOD 


of Anticipating Stock Price Movements, $2.00 
By Victor de Villiers 
OTHER HELPFUL BOOKS 


One. Rules of Successful Investing and $1.00 Low Priced Stocks ... $1.00 

Ta ing Coe e rece errccee reer eestor eeees . Stop Orders Pe Heese 1.00 

Anticipating’ Co psa hao ov 10.00 Short Selling ........ 1.00 

Charts for 19382 or 19838—69 Plates each Puts and Calls....... 1.00 
(in loose leaf binders)............. ach 2.50 Charts (Manual of In- 

Key to Stock Price Movements........... 2.00 ee) a .00 


Make Your Own Charts on Ideal Charting Sheets 
(11x17) $1.00 per doz., $5.00 per hundred 
Size 11x8% for Point and Figure Method, $2.50 per hundred 


Order Freely—Money refunded if not satisfied. 


STOCK MARKET PUBLICATIONS 
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Buying and selling levels 
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Do You Keep a File of 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS? 


If you keep your copies of the Review of 
Reviews for re-reading or binding, send for 
indexes. These are supplied free of charge. 


_ Also ask for particulars about binding 
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CHARTS 


correctly interpreted help you 


FORECAST 
Stock Market 


@ turning points 

e fluctuations 

e possibilities, etc. 
TRADE SUCCESSFULLY 


Substitute charted facts for fanciful rumors 
and impulse. Learn how to read and use 
them for profitable trading or investing. 


Graphic Market Statistics, Inc. 
11 Stone Street, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, CHART of 
present market position and pamphlet discuss- 





ing chart p and limitati frankly, 
fairly and honestly. W. 15 
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NOW... a Radio 

GUARANTEE! NG 
WORLD-WIDE 
RECEPTION 


15-550 METER 


SCOTT 
ALL WAVE 
Deluxe, 


Recerve broadcasts 
from Europe, the 
Orient, Australia— 
*’most ‘anywhere on 
the globe you choose 
—direct! This new, 
laboratory-built in- 
strument of preci- 
sion engineering is 
guaranteed to tune 
in foreign stations 
10,000 miles or more 
away, with full loud 
speaker volume and 
natural tone fidel- 
ity, at all —- 
What a way : 
broaden your Ait PE Hear | grea dispatches 
from England’s stations . . . typical national music 
from Spain—symphonic music from Germany . . . 
opera from Rome... other fascinating programe from 
the ends of the earth. Recalls travel-thrills for those 
who have been . . . and adds to the pleasant anticipa- 
tion of those who are going. Superb on domestic broad- 
casts, too! Costs no more than many. less efficient 
models of ordinary receivers. Send coupon for all 
details, technical specifications and performance proofs. 


ygeemmeeml SE THIS PROOF COUPON™™*™"3 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. RR103, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me full i pertienam regarding the SCOTT 
ALL-WAVE DELUXE, 15-550 Meter Super- 
heterodyne Radio Receiver. 


Name. 
Street 
City. State 
































Western Air Line. 


THIS GIANT DOUGLAS TRANSPORT is the first of a fleet of planes built for the Transcontinental and 
The plane contains two Cyclone engines of 1400 horsepower, and is capable of flying 208 





miles an hour. lt will accommodate fourteen passengers. 


The Traveler's World 


Blue Ribbons 


N:. YORK was all agog in mid- 
August over the new trans- 
Atlantic record of the Italian liner Rez. 
Ocean records have been flopping from 
country to country in recent years. The 
Cunard, the North German Lloyd, and 
now the Italian Line successively have 
won the blue ribbon of the Atlantic. 

The triumph of the Rex was not so 
much that she bested the crossing time 
of the Bremen, from New York to Ply- 
mouth in four days, fourteen hours, and 
thirty minutes, but that her average 
speed was 28.92 knots (about 33.3 land 
miles) or one knot an hour more than 
the Europa’s prize-winning average on 
a westbound voyage. The Rez sailed 
from Gibraltar to Ambrose Lightship, 
New York, a distance of 3181 miles, in 
four days, thirteen hours, and fifty-eight 
minutes. 

At the present time, however, greater 
speed is gained only by greater fuel con- 
sumption and therefore higher costs. 
There seems no feasible way of appre- 
ciably increasing the speed of ocean-go- 
ing vessels of modern design without 
piling up the horsepower. Stream-lin- 
ing is possible only in a moderate de- 
gree, for above all the giants of the deep 
must be strong enough to withstand 
colossal waves and battering seas. 


Speed 

@ © WHEN IT comes to actual awards 
for speed in trans-Atlantic travel, the 
red apple must in all justice be handed 
the Graf Zeppelin. For the past two 
summers this monarch of the air has 


60 


been plying its swift way from Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, to Pernambuco, 
Brazil (this year to Rio de Janiero), a 
distance of 5000 miles, at the average 
speed of 61 miles an hour. The ship has 
crossed the Atlantic more than 35 times, 
has traveled on time-table schedule, 
making the journey east or west about 
once in three weeks, between May and 
October, and has carried thousands of 
passengers and thousands of pounds of 
mail and freight without a mishap. 
From an original $3000, the passage rate 
is now down to $476, and Europe has 
been brought about five days nearer to 
South America. The Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line is the general agent for the 
Luftschiffban Zeppelin Company, hand- 
ling bookings for passengers and freight. 
To supplement this phenomenal service 
the German Lufthansa promises to open 
a regular trans-Atlantic airplane line 
next summer. A ship island will be 
stationed in mid-ocean, where planes 
may land for’ refuelling or repairs. Al- 
ready successful experiments. have been 
made from the Steamship Westphalen. 
Flying-boats have been catapulted from 
her deck in mid-ocean to Brazil. Fur- 
ther trial-flights are now under way in 
preparation for next season’s plans. 
Said Captain Hammer, who piloted 
the first boat sent from the Westphalen: 
“The ocean air line, alternating with 
the Graf Zeppelin, will at the start give 
four-day service from Berlin to Rio. 
Later, as night flying is instituted along 
the African coast, and faster flying boats 
are placed in service, the time will be 
reduced, probably getting down to 50 
hours before many years. The trans- 
ocean part of the line will require from 
twelve to fourteen hours, depending on 


flying conditions. Planes from Bathurst 
(Gambia, Africa) will reach the West- 
phalen in mid-ocean in six or seven 
hours, the tests showed.” 

The Graf Zeppelin is scheduled to fly 
north from Pernambuco October 20, 
stopping at Miami, October 23, and at 
Akron, Ohio, October 24. Two days 
later it will make a round trip from 
Akron to Chicago, before returning to 
Germany via Seville, Spain. 


Back to Swank 


e@ ¢ THE FIRST WHIFF of returning 
prosperity has been scented in shipping 
circles. On sea as well as on land, it 
has been smart to be thrifty for the past 
few years. Brains traveled third-class, 
revamped as tourist, and so did Harvard, 
Smith, and Vassar. But the “400,” whose 
smartness is never dependent on fad, 
knew that successful brains were pick- 
ing out the softest berths they could 
afford. Diplomats, magnates, and au- 
thors of best-sellers always traveled 
“first”. It was more exclusive and pleas- 
ant. Incidentally the prince’s suite did 
not cost half a kingdom any longer. So, 
“why not travel first-class again?” asks 
Cunard in a new booklet featuring its 
three great ships: Aquitania, Maure- 
tania, and Berengaria. “It is expected 
of first-class people that they travel 
first-class.” The time is not far distant 
when by the class they travel ye shall 
know them. 


Montezuma's City 

@ © THE CENTER of the universe is one 
of the stops on a new spur of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways opened recently in Central 
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Peay. 


America. Tri-motored Ford planes with 
capacity for twelve passengers make 
weekly flights from Guatemala City on 
the Pacific, to Tela on the Caribbean 
Sea, in four hours, returning the same 
day. Flying over unexplored jungles 
which hide the secrets of the Maya civil- 
ization, the plane stops midway at Flores, 
in island city predating Spanish con- 
quest. From this country of Indian, 
Negro, and Spaniard, comes the chicle 
for American chewing gum. Asked why 
their city was built upon an island the 
natives explain: 

Flores is the center of the universe. 
After Montezuma had conquered the 
world, he desired to build a city that 
would be equally distant from all parts 
of his kingdom. Four messengers were 
sent to the four corners of the earth— 
one north, one south, one east, and one 
west. These four traveled inland toward 
one another, over mountain and through 
jungle, until at last they stood face to 
faee upon the shores of a great lake. 
Sadly they returned to the conqueror 
and told him that no city could be built 
at the center of the universe, for that 
point was covered by water. “Return, 
ignorant slaves,” said Montezuma, “place 
a leaf in the center of the lake and 
sprinkle it with earth. Then build me 
a city.” Once more the men sought out 
the lake in the wilderness. They carried 
a leaf to the middle of the water, spread 
sand over it, and built a city. 

And to this day Flores is the exact 
shape of a leaf upon the waters, as you 
can see without difficulty from the air. 
And the city still thrives while jungles 
150 feet in height cover the surrounding 
territory. This is the country Colonel 
Lindbergh passed over on his Mayan 
expedition a few years ago. At Flores 
he and his colleagues stopped and heard 
this legend. 


Land-Water Tours 


@ @ CeEnTRAL AMERICA and Mexico 
have been attracting so much attention 
of late that the Grace Line has instituted 
several combination land. and water 
tours in that part of the world. The 
Grace Line operates from New York and 
California, sending its fleet of new ships 
through the Panama Canal, and north 
and south along the coasts of the Amer- 
icas. The new 32-day cruise-tour to 
Mexico leaves New York on alternate 
Fridays. The voyage takes the traveler 
through the Canal with stops at Ha- 
vana, Colombia, Panama, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Mazatlan enroute. 
From Mazatlan you proceed by train 
through wild and beautiful country to 
Guadalajara and Mexico City. After 
seven days in this oldest metropolis in 
North America, a short journey by rail, 
during which every kind of climate and 
every type of scenery are experienced, 
brings you to Vera Cruz. The return 
Voyage to New York is made on ships 
of the Ward Line. 


® @ New rypss of trains, planes, and 
automobiles, built for greater speed and 
comfort, will soon be in use in the United 
States. A full description of the fast 
Passenger cars, which will be introduced 
on the Union Pacific lines in December, 
is given in the article on page 20. 
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Shad a... 
AROUND THE WORLD 


IN THE 


FRANCONIA 


WITH HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 














Names that The Fran- 
stir your conia will be 
heart, even completely 
in cold black reconditioned 
on white... for this 
South Sea cruise, more 
Islands: luxurious 
Tahiti and tha'n ever. 
Rarotonga, Be aboard 
Samoa, Viti her... this 
Levu... New year’s rates 


Zealand and 
Australia... 
Papua in New Guinea and Kalabahai 
on almost unknown Alor Island. The 
Franconia visits, too, Bali and Java, 
Singapore, Penang, India, Ceylon 
. . . turns southward again into the 
new, the unknown . . . to the tiny 
paradise of Mahe in the Seychelles 
... to Madagascar, East and South 
Africa . . . to South America! 


And to make these glamorous, con- 
trasting visions real and profoundly 
significant . . . you will have as fel- 
low - explorer and lecturer extra- 
ordinary Hendrik Willem van Loon, 
author of “van Loon’s Geography” 
.. . in addition to a staff of world- 
cruise experts! Mr. van Loon’s 
informal and whimsically witty talks 
on board will be like another mas- 
terpiece reserved for you alone... 
bringing to this voyage already out- 
standing by its route and its ship 
a new and sophisticated note! 


“Javanese chieftains build for coolness as well as comfort.” 


make it pos- 
sible at 
scarcely more than stay-at-home 
expense. $1200 up without shore ex- 
cursions for the whole voyage of 141 
days New York to New York; $1700 
up including shore excursions. (Pas- 
sengers joining the cruise on the 
Pacific Coast receive an allowance of 
$100 to $125). Compare that with 
what you spend in just an ordinary 
winter-and-spring at home! 


*‘Sometime during this trip you 
might spend a night on deck. } 
Then during the many hours of 
perfect silence, the sea may tell 
you secrets you had never sus- 
pected, and in the morning when 
unseen islands slowly emerge 
from the vastness of the horizon 
and the rays of the sun touch 
the summit of some hazy moun- 
tain range, you will experience 
a mystery that will remain with — & 
you till the end of your days. . 
You will have been present at 
the Story of Creation.” 


Henteuk Mille. vow Loon 





Franconia sails from New York January 9h, from Los Angeles January 
24th. Prospective passengers may obtain the fascinating 80-page booklet 


“A Voyage of Re-Discovery”, containing 
and aptly illustrated story of the cruise... your 


r. van Loon’s own personal 
agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


THOS.COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 















Karkloof Falls in Natal, one of the many 


fascinating waterfalls of South Africa. 


HERE’S gold in 
South Africa — 
more than half the 
world’s annual output 
flows from the mile- 
and-a-half deep mines 
of Johannesburg! 


There are floods of 
golden sunshine and 
a climate that recalls 
the golden glow of 
youth! 


There are golden days 
of sight-seeing amid 
treasures of scenic 
beauty! 


—And there are golden 
memories of fascinat- 
ing adventure for those 
who visit this land of 
colorful contrast — of 
mystery and romance! 










A Zulu ‘*In- 
duna’’ (chief) 
salutes at the 
portal of his 


hut. 


The rare White 


Rhinoceros. 


For full information address—American 
Express Company, 65 Broadway, New 
York, or Thomas Cook & Son—Wagons- 
Lits, Inc, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or any office of the American Express 
Company or Thomas Cook & Son— 
Wagons-Lits, Inc. 





Havana, and burned in front of the Na- 
tional University. Thus Cuba enters a 
second week of sporadic mob violence, 
with the military powerless under in- 
structions to preserve order but not to 
shoot. 


NON-COMMISSIONED officers and pri- 
vates seize control of the Cuban army 
(September 4), establishing a rule by 
committee and forcing the resignation of 
de Cespedes. Sergeant Batista emerges 
as boss of the army, and five radicals— 
an editor, two professors, a lawyer, and 
a banker—constitute civil authority. 
The short régime of de Cespedes was 
too tame and not sufficiently anti- 
American. 


Tue Junta, or revolutionary council, 
chooses one of its own members to serve 
as President (September 10). He is Dr. 
Grau San Martin, professor of anatomy 
at Havana University Medical School. 


Germany Rampant 


Hitlerism arouses fear in the 

hearts of Germay's neighbors. 

C HANCELLOR Dollfuss of Austria goes 

personally to Premier Mussolini of 

Italy (August 19) for moral aid in com- 

bating German Fascist propaganda 

across the Austro-German border, that 

looks to ultimate assimilation of Aus- 
tria. 


SWITZERLAND protests to Berlin against 
the latest of a number of border inci- 
dents (August 27). It is stated that 
three German Nazis crossed into Switz- 
erland and carried off a Czechoslovak. 
Concern is felt also over Fascist propa- 
ganda from Germany directed to Ger- 
man-language Swiss. 


HITLER, Germany’s Chancellor and 
dictator, declares that Germany never 
will relinquish the Saar territory. It is 
a patriotic address (August 27) looking 
forward to the 1935 plebiscite to deter- 
mine the future of the Saar, whose min- 
eral resources were temporarily awarded 
to France, under the jurisdiction of the 
League of Nations, by the peace treaty. 


DatapieR, Premier and Minister of 
War, declares to the press (August 27) 
that France, ‘wanting only peace and 
order, is resolved to guarantee the po- 
litical and economic independence of 
Austria. The next day he makes formal 
inspection of France’s new, 125-mile 
long system of trench - and - casement 
fortifications on the German border. 


AustTRIA is given permission (Septem- 
ber 2) by Great Britain, after consulta- 
tion with France and Italy, to increase 
her army by 8000 (a total of 30,000) for 
short-term service to suppress “terror- 
ism ... either within the country or on 
its frontiers”. 


Storm troopers and _ steel - helmet 
leaguers, 100,000 in all, march past 
Chancellor Hitler at Nuremberg (Sep- 


March of Events 


Continued from page 44 


tember 3), where ten years earlier he 
held his first modest review. 


A DICTATORSHIP in Austria—along Ital- 
ian lines rather than German—is indi- 
cated by Chancellor Dollfuss in a speech 
at Vienna (September 11). “Parliament 
eliminated and destroyed itself with its 
own demagoguery and formalism. . . , 
Such leadership shall not be again.” 


Italy in the Sun 


In the air, on the sea, and in 

diplomacy Italy makes news, 

ee air armada reaches the airport 
of Rome after an 11-hour passage 
from Lisbon (August 12), completing 
the most ambitious mass flight ever un- 
dertaken. Twenty-three seaplanes made 
the journey to the Chicago exposition 
and return, a 12,000-mile voyage, under 
command of General Italo Balbo, Air 
Minister. Two lives were lost in mis- 
haps, one near the beginning and the 


other near the end of the flight. 


“Rex”, Italian liner, hangs up a new 
Atlantic speed record, reaching New 
York (August 16) from Gibraltar in 4 
days and 14 hours, an average speed of 
28.92 knots or about 33 land miles per 
hour. This makes her the fastest com- 
mercial ship afloat. Oil consumed 
jumped from 600 to 750 tons normal 
consumption to 1100 tons daily on the 
speed voyage. 


MUSSOLINI, swimming at Riccione, an 
Italian seaside resort, is picked up by 
Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria in a row- 
boat (August 20), for a conference. The 
Italian dictator’s aid is asked to curb 
German propaganda, by radio and other- 
wise, aimed at virtual annexation of 
Austria and violating the new Four- 
Power Pact. 


A TREATY of friendship between Rus- 
sia and Italy is signed at Rome (Sep- 
tember 2) by Premier Mussolini and 
Soviet Ambassador Potemkin. It pro- 
vides especially for non-aggression and 
neutrality even if one is attacked by a 
third power. 


lreland 


Fascism breaks out in another 
country, and makes headway 
in the face of threats. 


E VaterA, Irish Free State head, in- 

vokes the Public Safety article of 
the constitution (August 12) to combat 
what is said to be a Fascist movement 
led by General Owen O’Duffy and his 
blue-shirt National Guards. 


IRELAND’s blue-shirt ex-soldiers parade 
throughout the Free State (August 20) 
despite De Valera’s injunction against 
parading in uniform and his plea for 
orderly progress toward a_ republican 
goal. 


Opposition parties, including that of 
former President Cosgrave, unite with 
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the forbidden blue-shirt National Guards 
(September 6). General O’Duffy heads 
a United Ireland party, with Cosgrave 
its leader in the Dail. 


Obituary 


FrepericK Starr, 74. Professor emer- 
itus of anthropology at the University of 


Chicago. August 14. 
Henry G. Warp, 82. Judge of the U. S. 


Circuit Court, for the southern district 


of New York, 1907 to 1925. August 24. 


Cassity E. Mason, 70. Founder of 
The Castle, a finishing school for girls at 
Tarrytown, N. Y. Creator, in her will, 
of a college for girls which would be 
modern, give a Christian education, and 
refuse to permit smoking or drinking. 
August 24. 


Henry WINFIELD Watson, 77. Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Pennsylvania 
since 1914; banker, and former railroad 


president. August 27. 


SmmeoN Ford, 78. Hotel keeper in 
New York, he became a famous wit a 
generation ago. August 30. 


GEORGES LeyGues, 74. Premier of 
France in 1920. Noted, as Minister of 
Marine, for the present development of 
the French Navy. September 2. 


GrorceE Tuomas Marye, 83. United 
States Ambassador to war-time Russia. 


September 2. 


Henry WALCOTT Farnum, 79. Political 
economist, professor emeritus at Yale, 
long time editor of what is now the Yale 
Review. September 5. 


Viscount Grey of Falloden, 71. Brit- 
ain’s Foreign Minister from 1905 to 
1916, to whom fell the task of trying to 
avert war in 1914 and then leading the 
British people into it to save Belgium. 
September 7. 


CHarRLES Henry ParkuHursT, 91. The 
Presbyterian minister who in 1892 
preached a sermon in New York which 
resulted in the Lexow investigation and 
the overthrow of Tammany. From the 
pulpit he characterized the “harpies” 
who governed New York as a “lying, 
perjured, rum-soaked, and _libidinous 
lot”. Known thereafter as a vice cru- 
sader. September 8. 


Rosert AUGUSTUS CHESEBROUGH, 96. In- 
ventor of vaseline, sixty-odd years ago, 
as a byproduct in his business of re- 
fining kerosene and lubricating oil. 
September 8. 


Kine Fersat of Irak, 48. Arab chief- 
tain, he helped the British to defeat the 
Turks in war-time and became first 
ruler of the Mesopotamian kingdom. 
September 8. 


Witt1am Squire Kenyon, 64. Special 
assistant to the Attorney-General, 1910. 
U. S. Senator from Iowa, 1911-22, gaining 
leadership as a Progressive Republican. 
Judge of the U. S. Circuit Court since 
1922. September 9. 
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CANNES 


died 


= The ay forlle 


Monte Carlo ...and a whole world 
of warmth and winter pleasantry 


lie spread along the golden Riviera 


HE blue Mediterranean washes Monte Carlo ... and Monte Carlo is 
Tonty a short motor-ride from Nice, along the Grande Corniche drive. 
. . » Menton is just beyond; Antibes and Cannes, St. Raphael and St. 
Tropez lie to the southwest. . . . That’s the Riviera in a nutshell! A fron- 
tier of gay cabanas, stripéd parasols, hyacinths and pomegranates . . . 
the perfect retreat from winter weathers and worries. 

And, to go to the Riviera, most people travel French Line to Le Havre 
... shop a bit in Paris... then ride down by car or train through beauti- 
ful, sunny France. For the French Line starts your Céte d’Azur in Man- 
hattan: Continental atmosphere the moment you step aboard . . . French 
cooking famous all over the world . . . well-trained stewards who speak 
English . . . comfort, luxury, congeniality! 

So this winter, plan to enjoy the Riviera’s perpetual summer. Any 
travel agent will gladly make all the arrangements for you without charge; 
and you'll be agreeably surprised by the reasonable rates of modern 
French Line travel. . . . French Line, 19 State St., New York City. 


French Line 


see, = ILE DE FRANCE, October 14, November 4 and 25, December 16 
CHAMPLAIN, November 11, December 2 





PARIS, October 20, November 17 
LAFAYETTE, October 7 ¢ DE GRASSE, October 28, December 13 —==>o 
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We couldn’t 
remember what we 
came to forget 


Fort De Russy’s gun salutes the sunset. 
Five o’clock on Oahu. The sun drops 
down for its dip in the southern sea. A 
moon rises behind Diamond Head. 

Five o'clock now... dinner at eight. 
Time for one more flight down white 
wavecrests. Then a shower, tingling 
against sun-warmed skin. Dressing lei- 
surely with the sounds of tinkling glasses 
and laughter coming from a nearby lanai. 

utside the window, 
dusk. Waikiki’s lights 
twinkling to the early 
stars, and away on the 
coral reef the puff of 
white surf, che mystic 
flare of torches where 
natives fish with spears. 
—. Here surely is the place 
oe where you can forget! 
Forget... forget whac? 
Wecan’t remember...It doesn’t matter. 


But Remember This 


The thermometer never gocs below 65° 
in“winter” days. Waikiki’s waterisalways 
warmer than the air. (Seeing Honolulu 
and the island of Oahu is just one-fourth 
of your Hawaiian adventure. You can 
cruise by plane or steamer from Hono- 
lulu to the isles of Kauai..Maui..and 
Hawaii. €305,059 U.S. citizens are 
waiting to welcome you...now. (38 

pounds isthe record swordfish catch with 
a regulation 24-thread linein Hawaiian 
waters. (There are 20 golf courses on the 
four main islands. (Living costs are just 
what you are accustomed to at home. 


$220 Roundtrip 


From the Pacific Coast to Hawaii and 
back— $220, First Class. Comfortable 
Cabin Class accommodations, $150 
roundtrip. See your local travel agent, 


HAWAII;. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 4 
1514RUSS BLDG-SANFRANCISCO *,.* 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, upon 
request, mail you FREE, authoritative 
information about the Islands, For a 
special booklet on Hawaii, with picture § 
maps, send 10 cents for cost of handling. 
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Human Dividends 


Continued from page 41 


team play under experienced men. In 
many of the camps evening entertain- 
ments are supplemented by informal 
talks on the rudiments of forestry, on 
government and citizenship, and other 
constructive subjects. Such talks are 
modified to suit the general character 
and backgrounds of the men. 

The variety of human stories coming 
from the camps is almost endless but 
they bear directly upon the constructive 
importance of this program as it affects 
the individual. When the officer in 
charge of one North Carolina camp found 
that fifteen of the young men could not 
sign the payroll, he started a school. 
Four nights a week they tackle the three 
Rs. In a Virginia camp, quite removed 
from any community, a young theolog- 
ical student established a camp library 
and made a pulpit of a large stump be- 
neath a spreading tree. In most camps 
services are held by minister and priest 
from nearby communities. 

Many of these forest workers, in con- 
tact with trees for perhaps the first time, 
are irked by their inability to tell an oak 
from an elm. This has resulted in a de- 
mand for manuals to aid in tree identifi- 
cation and has stimulated an active in- 
terest in outdoor things. With this the 
men are learning self-reliance in the 
open and the technique of life. 

Writes one of the regional foresters 
about the benefits of this experiment: 
“The pilgrimage into the forests is devel- 
oping manhood with the most wholesome 
kind of work in the most wholesome 
environment. Through this association 
with woodsmen these boys are learning 
to know trees and flowers. They see fish 
and game and learn something too about 
their habits and management. They 
learn the dependence of our civilization 
upon the proper handling of the natural 
resources. 

“The inquiring mind of the boy is find- 
ing hearty response from the experienced 
foresters, who are eager to explain their 
lore. Thus the conservation movement 
made prominent by one Roosevelt will, 
through the plans of another, be exem- 
plified in the lives of more than 300,000 
boys in whose hands the destiny of the 
nation will rest tomorrow.” 

As a forester and a conservationist I 
sincerely feel that a notable contribution 
to forestry conservation will come out 
of this program, because it will pay hu- 
man dividends as well as forest divi- 
dends. Surely there could be no greater 
justification of the plan than the fact that 
it is restoring to 300,000 young men their 
confidence in America and themselves, is 
endowing them with health and vigor, 
and is broadening their knowledge in a 
constructive way. 

Out of the slough of depression, from 
the sidewalks and street corners, from 
the poverty-ridden farm, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps has taken these 
young men and has given them the cour- 
age to sing, as they do in one camp: 
“We are men of the C. C. C. 

“We’re as happy as can be, 
“We work all day, sleep all night, 
“We're all O. K. and feel all right.” 
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THIS MAN SOLVES 
YouR PROBLEM 
OF BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence gives executives all 
the information they must have—gives it in 
the language they understand. Graphic 
charts illustrate every major point. Terse 
comments save reading time. Here are 
same appraisals from leaders in industry: 
“The forthright approach and complete 
coverage seem to me to make it unique in 
its field. . . . The old fashioned pub- 
lications dealing with business and 
finance were muffled, ambiguous, evasive 
like the conditions they described. Hail 
the new time and the new business 
digest.” 
“We are paying $50.00 a year for a 
weekly service which hardly compares 
with yours.” 
“The ECONOSTAT fills a real need 
and will take the place for me of three 
or four other publications to which | 
formerly subscribed.” 
The ECONOSTAT is in fact a weekly con- 
sultation with a renowned business econo- 
mist. It is just what you’ve always wanted. 
Try it—for only a dollar. 


Weekly Information 


Index of General Business 
Relative Changes in Activity 
Business Developments 
Weekly Record of Earnings 
The Eight Major Industries 
Daily Commodity Prices 
Law for the Executive 
Corporation Analyses 
‘Financial Markets 

Important Statistics 

No Tips—Only Facts—No Opinions 








Enclosed please find one dollar. Send me The 
ECONOSTAT for the next six weeks at this 
special introductory rate. 


Name ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
AddiO8S 20 ccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccces 
CHY ccccccccccccccccvces State ....cccccceees 
TN RCE TE TEE RTT T | ee 


The ECONOSTAT 
21 West Street New York City 




















































WHERE-TO-GO 


Hotel, Resort, and Travel Department 
1906 - Every Month in 7 Magazines - 1933 


Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The 

Forum, The Golden Book, Harpers 

Magazine, Review of Reviews - World’s 
Work and Scribner’s Magazine 


The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 















TRAVEL 


SS SE 


TO THE 


orient 


CLASS 
GENERALLiners Portland to Yokohama $160. 
Kobe $165, Shanghai $185, Hong Kong $200, 
Manila $200. Round-the-world tours $575, 
Modern ONE-CLASS SHIPS, outside rooms with 
beds. See your ticket agent or write Dept. WG 
STATES STEAMSHIP LINES Portland,Ore- 


NEW YORK 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM | 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


The only natural Nauheim brine baths in Am- 
erica. Complete hydrotherapenutic and elec- 
trical equipment for Heart and Rheumatic 
affections, Obesity, and nervous depletion. 
Magnificent setting, golf. Booklet, rates, from 
Wm. M. Leffingwell, Pres, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 


WASHINCTON D. Cc. 
A\ SO te oe ee Oe Wk) 
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wf Where can a boy named 

e, 

“| Murphy get a free 

H 99 

ss scholarship? 
STUDENT-AID, a new magazine, answers this 

a question and hundreds more. It presents serially 

35 the results of 5 years’ study of more than 1000 edu- 
cational institutions, gives you information about 
all kinds of scholarships and loan funds. Also 

d costs, curricula, and financial aid available at the 

? colleges and universities of the U. S.; a survey, 

36 state by state, of educational opportunities of the 
country, and a discussion of the leading degree- 

| granting institutions for different professions. 

FREE SCHOLARSHIPS at colleges and uni- 
versities are now in greater demand than ever. 

con- But there are many groups and organizations that 

ono- have special funds to give or lend to students, and 
some colleges have special funds or ‘‘ear-marked” 

ted, scholarships given for many reasons other than 
scholastic standing. You should know about these. 
IF you have a boy or girl in high school who wants 
to go to college, or if you are counseling students, 
yes need this magazine regularly for the valuable 
nformation it contains. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—$3.00 a _ year—4 years, 
$10.00. Current sample copy, 25c. 

STUDENT-AID 
(Edited at Lakeville, Conn.) 

Subscription office: 280J Madison Ave., N. Y 




















Za The Worst Is Over 


BUSINESS is on the up and up—a time to find 
ne the right job and get good pay. You may be 
his tight when you say you are worth more than you 
make today. But do you know how to get more— 
quickly? Listen! You have outward signs that 
reveal your inward talents. To read those signs 
.° is like turning a magic searchlight onto yourselt— 
revealing your true powers. This is easy to do 
if you know how. The way is clearly shown by 


Pes THE RIGHT JOB 
a by K. M. H. Blackford, M. D. 
Only $1.00 











| Review of Reviews Corp 
233 Fourth Ave., New York City RR. 10-33 | 
Send me “The Right Job” in two cloth bound 

j volumes at the sacrifice price of $1.00. 
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The Kidnapper 


Continued from page 29 


consideration. But every police official 
can recall scores of habitual criminals 
who possessed characteristics which 
make them beyond redemption, but who 
were not forced to serve the terms im- 
posed on them by the courts, and who 
have been accorded paroles, probations, 
and pardons to an extent which at times 
has caused police throughout the coun- 
try to wonder whether there is any 
possible advantage to be gained in ex- 
pending time, money, and sometimes life 
itself in placing them behind the bars.” 

Among suggestions for dealing with 
the crime problem is a proposal that the 
President proclaim a national state of 
martial law to permit summary dealing 
with known criminals. That is brushed 
aside by most officials as a somewhat 
hysterical proposition. 

More seriously considered is the sug- 
gestion for fingerprinting the entire 
population. Senator Royal Copeland of 
New York, chairman of the special Sen- 
ate committee investigating racketeer- 
ing has suggested that. Doubtless Mr. 
Hoover would enjoy seeing his highly 
prized finger-print collection expanded 
to some 125,000,000 subjects. But this 
proposition is almost certain to be 
strongly opposed in Congress. 

Mr. Keenan suggests that every crim- 
inal, once convicted of a crime of 
violence, be given the most careful 
study by medical and other experts be- 
fore being permitted to return to or- 
dinary walks of life. The totally non- 
social type, he believes, should be 
treated the same as dangerous maniacs 
who are confined in institutions. 

Restriction against the sale of fire- 
arms is widely favored. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has reached an agree- 
ment with manufacturers of machine 
guns. They have promised to refrain 
from selling these modern instruments 
of wholesale death to any except law- 
enforcement agencies. New York State 
recently prohibited them. There is no 
excuse for anyone except an officer 
having a sub-caliber machine gun, yet 
gangsters have arsenals of them. There 
is need for restricting their importation. 

Following Uncle Sam’s example, states 
are stirring to action. New York has 
just adopted the death penalty for kid- 
napers whose victims have not been re- 
leased. In Missouri the first death sen- 
tence has been imposed. 

Creation and unification of state po- 
lice systems is advocated. Installation 
of teletypewriter hookups to provide 
bétter intercommunicating systems is 
urged. Several eastern areas have 
developed such methods of quick com- 
munication. Many metropolitan police 
forces now link their precinct stations 
by this modern method, so that a warn- 
ing can be broadcast instantly to every 
station. Federal officials believe that 
every state should be similarly covered, 
with provision for interstate communi- 
cation also. This would make it possible 
for police to put out instantly and 
secretly, to all enforcement officers over 
a large area, a lookout warning as soon 
as a crime is reported. 





Did You Ever 


Take an 
Internal Bath? 


This may seem a strange question. But if you 
want to magnify your energy—sharpen your brain 
to razor edge—put a glorious sparkle in your eye 
—pull yourself up. to a health level where you 
can glory in vitality—you’re going to read this 
message to the last line. 


What is an Internal Bath? 


Some understand an internal bath to be an enema. 
Others take it to be some new-fangled laxative. 
Both are wrong. A real, genuine, true internal 
bath is no more like an enema than a kite is like 
an airplane. The only similarity is the employ- 
ment of water in each case. And so far as laxa- 
tives are concerned, rule them out of your life. 

A bona fide internal bath is the administration 
into the intestinal tract of pure, warm water, 
lyrrellized by a marvelous cleansing tonic. . The 
appliance that holds the liquid and injects it is 
the J.B.L. Cascade, the invention of that eminent 
physician, Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell, who perfected 
pel oa = ore life. Now, here’s where the 
4 nterna i s radi 

Pin ath differs radically from the 
thos lower intestine, called by the great Professor 
Foes of Vienna “the most prolific source of 
isease,’” is five feet long and shaped like an in- 
verted U—thus 1 The enema cleanses but a 
third of this “horseshoe,” or to the first bend. 
The J.B.L. Cascade treatment cleanses it the entire 
length—and does it effectively. You have only to 
read that booklet ‘“‘Why We Should Bathe In- 
ternally” to fully understand how the Cascade 
does it—without pain or discomfort. 


Why Take an Internal Bath? 


Here is why: The intestinal tract is the waste 
canal of the body. ue to our soft foods, lack 
ot vigorous exercise, 
and highly artificial civ- 
ilization, a large per- 
centage of persons suffer 
from intestinal — stasis 
(delay). The passage , 
of waste is entirely too 
slow. Result: Germs and 
poison breed in this waste 
and enter the blood through 
the blood vessels in the in- 
testinal walls. 

These poisons are extremely 
insklious, and may be an 
important contributing 
cause to the headaches you 

















get—the skin blemishes— 
the a mental 
sluggishness—and_ suscepti- 
The lower intestine, 4to —ility to colds—and_ count- 
6 feet long, where poisons less other ills. They may 


generate and are absorbed 


also be ¢ 
into the bicod stress. also be an important factor 


in the cause of premature 
old age, rheumatism, high 
blood pressure, and many 
serious maladies. 

Thus it is imperative that your system be free of these 
poisons, and internal bathing is an effective means. In 
fifteen minutes it flushes the intestinal tract of impurities 
—quick hygienic action. And each treatment tends to 
strengthen the intestinal muscles so the passage of waste 
is hastened. 


Immediate Benefits 


Taken just before retiring you will sleep like a child. 
You will rise with a vigor that is bubbling over. 
Your whole attitude toward life will be changed. All 
clouds will be laden with silver, you will feel rejuvenated 
—remade. That is the experience of thousands of men 
and women who faithfully practice the wonderful inner 
cleanliness. Just one internal Lath a week to regain 
and hold glorious, vibrant health! To toss off the mantle 
of age, nervousness, and dull care! To fortify you against 
epidemics, colds, ete. 

Is that fifteen minutes worth while? 


Send for this Booklet 


It is entirely FREE. 
you will agree you never used a_three-cent 


We are absolutely convinced that 
stamp to 


better advantage. There are letters from many who 
achieve results that seem miraculous. As en cye-opener 
on health, this booklet is worth many, many, many times 


the price of that stamp. Use the convenient coupon below 
or address the Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, Inc., Dept. 
é 4 


2003, 152 W. 65th St., New York City—NOW 
revere OFF AND MAIL AT ONCE=——-= 
| TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, INC. 

152 West 65th St., Dept. 2033, New York, N. Y. | 
| Send me, without cost or obligatien, your illustrated | 
] booklet on intestinal ills and the proper use of the 

famous Internal Bath—‘‘Why We Should Bathe In- l 
| ternally.”’ | 
MONG dc cdceneees ca cccccnumemiavesenas gesvcceedees | 
| Moods cteccxsndevetevidecaetinaseeaees newer 
Ry at ee ee BMGT sc cc adateo ans | 
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ADEQUATE PROTECTION FOR YOUR LOVED ONES | 
ASSURED BY i 


=m THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Eas EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President © HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
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ACCOUNTANTS! 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES | 





Save Time: Increase Your Ability to Handle 
New Problems, New Conditions with the famous 








Accountants’ 
Handbook 


HETHER you work on the accounts yourself or use them in business 
management, this great Handbook is the first place to go for help on 
the accounting questions that crowd your business day. 

In the Accountants’ Handbook you will find the practical, usable in- 
formation you need to handle any situation you may meet — everyday or 
emergency — from simple bookkeeping to higher accounting. On new prob- 
lems and changed conditions with which you may now be contending it offers 
help you must have. Time and again, it enables you to handle, promptly and 
confidently, matters in which you have had no personal experience. 


An Encyclopedia of Accounting 
Complete in One Handy Volume 


From the day you begin to use this 
Handbook, you can do more in accourt- 
ing. In its 33 sections you have instantly, 
and all in one place, modern practice 
covering the entire range of accounting 
and related business activities—not only 
principles, working procedure, systems, 
forms, audits, etc., but executive controls, 
analytical methods, use of reports and 
statements (see list at right). 

At your fingertips are the methods and 
policies being used by large and small or- 
ganizations today to simplify accounting 
and to produce at lower cost and with less 
effort the data needed by business heads. 


Everything Plain, Easy to 
Get at, Easy to Apply 


Nowhere else, at any price, is there any- 
thing like the Accountants’ Handbook. 

In dealing with any question, you can 
select, not merely the usual, but the best 
method for your purposes. You get the 
best opinion on all angles—banking, legal, 
and financial, as well as accounting. 

Regular use of this book will help you 
develop a resourcefulness and a command 
of practical, modern-day accounting that 


Special Offer for a Limited Time Only: 


a Useful Pocket Memorandum Book 
for Accountants and Financial Men 


If you order the Handbook now we will send with it a 
handsomely bound and highly useful pocket memorandum 
book containing, in addition to pages for your memos, 
many useful tables, quick methods of figuring, checks and 
short cuts, and data used in everyday business transactions. 

This is yours to keep without additional charge if you 
tetain the Handbook, but this offer is limited in time. To 
make sure you get a copy, use form at the right—at once. 


IL THIS “ON APPROVAL” FORM 


NOVEMBER, 1933 


can hardly fail to speed your advance to 
higher responsibility. 

Concentrated in its 1,873 pages is mate- 
rial equivalent to fully 4,500 of ordinary 
style—vital information you would other- 
wise have to seek in countless special 
books, professional journals, reports, and 
the like. 

Just this content, without considering 
its range or the hundreds of authorities 
represented, would easily fill 10 large vol- 
umes, costing you many times the price 
of this whole Handbook. 

Tables, rules, definitions, and formulas 
abound. A 60-page index, with over 7,000 
references, leads you at once to any item. 
Durable flexible binding, with patent un- 
breakable back, insures years of service. 


Sent for 


5 Days’ Examination 
—Monthly Payments if You Wish 


Only by putting the Accountants’ Hand- 
book to everyday use can you appreciate 
its tremendous value in your work. You 
risk nothing in sending for a copy—no 
advance payment. The Handbook will be 
shipped postpaid for examination; if it 
isn’t what you want, send it back. 












Second 
Ed ition 


\CCOUNTANTS’ 
HANDBOOK 


SECOND 
EDITION 





Editorial Board of 
More Than 70 Authorities 
Edited by W. A. PATON, Ph.D., C.P.A. 


33 Sections 


Financial Statements; Statement Analy- 
sis; Graphic Presentation; Account 
Classification; Cash; Investments; Land 
and Wasting Assets; Buildings and 
Equipment; Depreciation Principles — 
Rates; Plant Appraisals; Intangibles. 

Current Liabilities; Fixed Liabilities; 
Capital Stock; Surplus, Reserves, Divi- 
dends; Consolidated Statements; Income 
Determination; Receivables; Accounting 
Organization and Control; Inventories; 
Budgeting; Sales. 

Manufacturing Costs; 
Costs; Standard Costs; Systems; Ma- 
chine Methods; Public Accounting; 
Fiduciary Accounting; Business Law; 
Mathematics, Tables; Double-Entry. 


1873 Pages; Flexible Binding 
Price $7.50 


OTAL ISSUE OVER 100,000 COPIES 





Distribution 








“One of the Great Business 
Reference Books of All Time” 
endless indexes. A won- 


derful, amazing reference 
library in one volume.” 


“If I could have only 
ome book in my reference 
library, it would he ithe 


—E. S. Budd, Mt, Ver- 
non, Ohio. 

“Crammed full of ac- 
counting and kindred in- 
formation that we usually 
have to search for through 


—H. Kammerer, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

“Saves many times its 
cost in handling difficult 
problems in_ accounting 
that arise daily.”"—O. A 
Turney, Dunkirk, Ind. 





Use Form Now — This Offer 


I 
iil =f Immediate Acceptance on = — oy 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, m™ 650 
15 EAST 26th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


i 
Send me, postpaid, a copy of the Second Edition of the r) 

Accountants’ Handbook together with the pocket memo- 
randum book. Within five days after their receipt, I will 4 

send you $7.50 in full payment for the Handbook alone, 
or return both books to you. a 

. O Check here if you prefer to pay for the Handbook 
in three monthly payments of $2.50 each. i 
i 


Firm or Coreet eet) Title or 

MONATORCE S565 6284 60% wadhewles POURING Gideevccicane { 
Business Address......... CEU rk mdinp waa daidee eaupebua } 
NI te oe awa cue hapa din meat See PP Hy 


*must be filled in if order is not accompanied by cash 
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